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NOTES. 


There are over one hundred and fifty clubs in Texas. 


Coming events cast their shadows before. 
are already in the air. “Meet you in Denver.” 


The good times 


If you like The Club Woman tell of it to your friends this 
summer and let them know of the good things in store for 
them. 


Be as gracious and courteous at home as you are at your 
club; carry the club spirit of tolerance and magnanimity into 
the home life. 


Have you been other than a mere numerical addition to 
your club this year? How much have you done to assist in the 
development of the work your club is organized to do? 


Have you noticed that rather lonely looking member of 
your club, and have you given her the glad hand and the 
warm smile at any of the meetings during the past yeari 


“In our club of three hundred and fifty members,” writes 
one woman, “I speak truthfully in saying that fifty ladies fur- 
nish brains for the other three hundred. I think this is a 
serious question in the future of our club life: In what way 


can we arouse and interest the uninterested members of our 
clubs?” 
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loss. 
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“THE MELLOWING OF OCCASION.” 


OW the word is going up and down the line,— 
‘Expect to meet you in Denver’!” writes one 
of the State presidents. “Scarcely a day passes 
but my mail brings the cheery words.” It 1s 

so with all of us who are in communication with club women 
in other States. Acquaintances that have been begun by let- 
ter and have ripened into friendships between women who 
have never beheld each other’s faces, will be put to the test 
of actual contact. We are all looking forward to the time when 
we shall behold the bodily substance of those whom we feel 
‘ already that we know well and between whom and us is estab- 
lished a certain telephonic or telepathic connection from heart 
to heart. 


It is a beautiful idea, isn’t it? that to-day women are reach- 
ing hands across mountains and plains and establishing these 
hearty, whole-souled friendships in every part of this great 
country. What would our grandmothers have said at the very 
idea of corresponding freely and intimately with women of 
whose ancestors they knew nothing and whose names, even, 
they had not heard a few months before? It is one of the 
“beauties of the club-movement of to-day, that we are opening 
our hearts to each other in this way: that our ideas of help- 
fulness make us forget the old conventionalities and that the 
broader outlook which belongs to the woman of to-day is con- 
tagious. For it is impossible to get drawn into this larger 
view of club-life and remain contented with a narrow horizon. 
We are bound to grow and to throw off the shackles of preju- 
dice and pettiness. We cannot help it. 


Denver and the fourth Biennial will take us a long step 
forward, too. We shall have the best convention the General 
Federation has ever had; that is a foregone conclusion. But 
there will be a tremendous gain in other ways. The eager 
cordiality with which our Denver sisters are looking forward 
to the advent of a thousand or more club women is only 
matched by the eager anticipation of those who are going. 
We expect to have a good time, of course. But it will bring 
more than the intellectual pleasure of hearing good speakers 
and listening to good papers, more than the mere excitement 
of seeing a thousand club women together. It will mean clasp- 
ing the hands of women who are thoroughly in earnest, wo- 
men who are working in many avenues for the world’s good, 
women who bear the burden of humanity close to their hearts. 


It will be impossible for us to come home without new 
strength and a fresh belief in the power of women for good. 
Out in that splendid West the women are a power. They plan 
_ great things and what they plan they usually accomplish. To 
be sure, they have the right of suffrage in Colorado and con- 
sequently if they plan a thing it is as good as done. But back 
of that it is because they are large-hearted and broad-minded 
women. Here in the East women need a deal of educating 
before they want the right of suffrage enough to get it. Colo- 
rado has gone ahead of us there. And we shall see them “on 
their native heath.” 


One thing we Eastern women need—and to some extent 
our Southern sisters need the same thing: We need to have 
our horizons broadened. We need to accustom ourselves to 
larger views of life and of work. So long as our lives are 
bounded by our own towns, or even our own States,—so long 
are we neglecting our opportunities. Naturally, we are most 
interested in the things around us, and our own club-work 


seems to us the greatest thing of the kind. But if we shut 
ourselves up in that, we cannot grow. We must be interested 
to know what others are doing, and if they are getting more 
out of club-life, or, more important yet, putting: more into club- 
life, than we. 


We cannot do this by confining our interests and sympa- 
thies to the territory which is actually bounded by the geo- 
graphical horizon that surrounds our home. We may not be 
able to actually do much even for our own club, but there is 
no limit to what we may he interested in. And the larger our 
interests the larger are we. It is impossible for us to accustom 
ourselves to large views of life and broad sympathies for the 
world’s charities and remain narrow and petty ourselves. 


The question will come up at Denver whether it is best to 
print reports of club-work—which seems to be right in line 
with what we are considering. “Shall reports of club-work be 
printed?” Ifa club exists selfishly for itself alone, for the en- 
joyment of a few members or the purpose of cncouraging ex- 
clusiveness—by all means, No. If, on the contrary, the club 
has an altruistic basis, if it has a clause in its constitution about 
being the means of “elevating this community,” if it is really 
working for some actual purpose and proposes to do away 
with social barriers, then let the public know it by every possi- 
ble means. One of the hopeful signs of club-work is that 
there are few clubs left that consider their papers and discus- 
sions too sacred to be shared with common folk. 


Of course there is danger of running to the opposite ex- 
treme. Those clubs whose most laborious efforts seem to lie 
in serving tea once a month and providing a literary program 
that is indeed milk for babes are too often inclined to rush 
into print with elaborated accounts of table decorations and 
good gowns, but even that shows a hospitable spirit, does it 
not? At least, they are setting a good example to clubs whose 
discussions and papers, if accurately reported, would be of 
immense value to younger clubs and to the outside world of 
women who cannot attend the meetings. For even the occa- 
sional woman who boasts that she never belonged to a club 
reads the club column in her favorite newspaper. 


Exclusiveness, after all, is only another name for selfish- 
ness. And selfishness is utterly and thoroughly incompatible 
with the idea of women’s clubs. The club-motif is helpfulness, 
and that is a quality diametrically opposed to selfishness. We 
might go further and say that the sensitiveness which so many 
of us plead is only another phase of selfishness—and none of 
us have a right to plead that. Why is it that some words we 
roll as a sweet morsel under our tongues, while their defini- 
tions we abhor? 


But to return to Denver,—as all club talk comes around 
nowadays. We shall all come home, tired physically, no 
doubt, with the long journey and the good times that are being 
arranged, but for all that with new ideas and a more thorough 
understanding of the real sisterhood of the. Federation. We 
shall renew our strength as the eagles, and our belief in each 
other as actual living factors in the world’s work. 


Just now, the advice we occasionally receive about over- 
doing the club-spirit seems superfluous. At this season club, 
enthusiasm usually gets at a low ebb. We get tired with 
hurrying and crowding and hustling, and are eager to drop 
clubs for a while. Not so, this year of our Lord, 1898. The 
club-spirit is more intense than ever. 
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DISILLUSIONED. 


By Annie G. Murray. 


Dipped her pen in a liquid of violet shade, 
And her soul was uplifted with lofty desire— 
But though tuning her lyre, the song was delayed: 
“All unstrung,” said the pen. 


TT HE club woman, with youth and longings on fire, 


Ah! now I am feeling a quickening of power, 
And, perchance, though of dreams there is absolute dearth, 
I’ll discover a theme that will burst into flower— 
And, who knows, may astonish the half-wakened earth. 
“Oh, indeed!” quoth the pen. 


My theme is before me, in color intense, 
It is—“Nothing is old, yet nothing is new!” 
Stay! what is the use of perverting good sense 
By affirming that truths contradictory are true? 
“What a blot!” sighed the pen. 


Let me clear away cobwebs, find views that are new, 
For my soul is with grand aspirations aglow; 
My next theme is this—“Is there anything true?” 
Still, ere I can demonstrate, first I must know: 
“That’s the point!” spake the pen. 


Oh, well, I am sorry, I have lost all my skill, 
I am farther from light than I was at the first, 
To succeed is an effort of brain and of will, 
What I thought was my muse, is a muse at its worst. 
“Let it drop!” splurged the pen. 


A WEEK WITH A NEW WOTSIAN. 


By Marie K. Maule, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Y name is Theodosia Stubbs. 

M woman, with no literary or artistic ability whatever, 
and I have been too busy keeping house for Thomas 
and raising my boy Lemuel to keep up with the fads 

and fancies of the so-called new woman. 

I had not been out of Stubinsville for fifteen years until last 
September, when my aunt died in San Francisco, and Thomas 
thought I ought to attend the funeral. 

When all was over and I had done what I could to make 
things comfortable for Uncle Peter, I started homeward, think- 
ing to surprise Thomas a week before he expected me, for I 
knew the poor man had sadly missed his warm dinners and well 
mended clothes. I think it was on the third day of the journey 
that I heard a man who sat in front of me ask the conductor 


when we should reach H—. 

“H—,” thought I, with a start; “why, that’s where Miriam 
Harper lives!” 

“We take dinner there,” the conductor replied. 
at 12.15 and leave at 1.45.” 

“Good!” thought I. “I'll telegraph Miriam to meet me; 
we'll have quite a little visit between trains.” 

At the next station I sent off the message, and settling my- 
self comfortably in my seat, fell to wondering whether I should 
know her again after twenty years. Twenty years! Was it so 
long since we had been friends and school-fellows at Miss Mar- 
lowe’s select school? What a girl she was! the brightest, sauci- 
est, merriest and most troublesome girl in the school. 

Well, she had, no doubt, sobered down by this time. She 
had married a poor young fellow from some small town, I had 


“Get in 


I am a plain, practical | 


been told, and had had several children. Poor Miriam! | 

So, half dozing, half musing, the time slipped by till I was 
aroused by the loud call of “twenty minutes for dinner.” 

As I stepped out —— platform and began to look about 
me, I saw a stylishly ssed young woman, with a slender, 
graceful form and a bright face, looking eagerly from under a 
rose colored sun umbrella. Immediately I was seized in a 
warm embrace, and a voice that I well remembered was saying 
in my ear: 

“Dosie, Dosie, it is really you; your own dear old self! I 
should have known you anywhere.” 

“But—but I—I,” gasped I in astonishment. 

“Never mind, dear,” said Miriam, with the old ringing 
laugh that used to be the envy of all the girls at Miss Marlowe's; 
“you can tell me the rest as we drive home. Give me the checks 
for your trunks and we will go. Nonsense, Dosie! indeed you 
are not going on to-day; you are going to stay with me for a 
week at least, and we will telegraph your husband so he will 
not worry. Now don’t say a word, dear! do you think I would 
let you go now that I have just seen you?” 

Before I could get my breath or collect my senses we were 
seated in a handsome spider phaeton, and a prancing black 
horse was whirling us swiftly along the wide-paved streets. 
Vans, wagons, carriages,and carts blocked the way, street-cars 
rushed by, clanging their bells continually; street venders and 
pedestrians dodged between wheels and under the horse’s nose, 
and to me the place was like Bedlam. That great black horse 
pranced and cavorted and shook his proud head as if ready for a 
bolt at any moment, but Miriam picked her way in and out, 
never slackening speed nor ceasing to talk and smile, while I 
was half wild with nervous dread. 

“Is—isn’t th—this a pretty gay horse for you to drive in 
such a—a—a busy street, Miriam?” I gasped at length. 

“What, Dick? oh, no; I drive him everywhere; he’s perfect- 
ly safe, Dosie. Don’t worry. I’m quite a horsewoman and can 
manage him thoroughly.” Her smalt hands in their dainty 
gloves held the reins with a grip like steel, and we were soon 
out of the din, where I found opportunity to look more closely 
at my companion. 

“Whatever have you done, Miriam, to keep looking so 
young?” I burst out after a lengthy scrutiny. She laughed 
merrily. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, Dosie, dear, unless it is that I am 
too busy to grow old. Perhaps I am never long enough in one 
place for Father Time to set his mark upon me.” 

“But you look like a girl, Miriam, while I have grown quite 
a matronly old lady. Of course, I am older than you are, but 
as girls there did not seem to be such a difference between us.” 

“One does not grow old by the passing of years only. 
Much depends upon how the years are spent. I sometimes 
think that women sacrifice their youth to an inactive life.” 

Then, with a quick laugh and blush, she added: “When 
you have been with me a week you will be well assured that I 
shall never grow old through inactivity, at least. But here we 
are at home, and I cannot tell you how much pleasure it gives 
me to welcome you beneath my roof.” 

As we descended from the carriage the door of the pretty 
frame house was thrown open, and two tall, rosy, beautiful girls 
ran down the steps. Miriam greeted them with a loving smile, 
and turning to me with a look of proud happiness, said: 

“I must say, like Cornelia, Dosie, ‘these are my jewels. 

“Your—not your daughters, Miriam?” I exclaimed, looking 
from her bright face and almost girlish figure to these splendid 
specimens of young womanhood. 

“Yes, my daughters, friends and companions,” answered 
she proudly, looking from one sweet face to the other as they 
wound their arms about her waist and proceeded to the house. 
As we passed through the hall and into the cool, shady parlors, 
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I looked about with interest. There was nothing magnificent 
about the place, and yet I was at once impressed with a sense 
of elegance which all the moquette carpets, rich furniture and 
gilded ornamentation did not give to my costly home. 

A few fine statues stood upon pedestals, palms lent grace 
and a cool charm here and there; vases of cut flowers were upon 
the mantel and tables, a few fine pictures upon the walls, and 
books—books were everywhere. 

I found my chamber a dainty study in white and gold. The 
bed was a marvel of beauty in its draperies of sheer linen over 
yellow silk, embroidered with clusters and sprays of yellow 
marguerites, and the dressing table a picture with its fresh and 
delicate furnishings. 
foundation was only a packing-case which Miriam’s clever fin- 
gers had transformed into the thing of beauty before me, or I 
should have admired more than ever the taste and delicacy of 
its construction and the beauty of the graceful draperies and 
dainty embreideries which decorated it. 

As I was leaving the room to go down stairs, Edith, the 
eldest daughter, came to meet me, and with a smile like sun- 
shine took my hand and said: 

“Don’t you want to come in and see mama’s ‘den,’” Mrs. 
Stubbs? We call it ‘Parnassus,’ because it is the home of all 
the muses.” 

It was a long, low room that we entered, with a deep fire- 
place at one end, and a bow window which took up nearly the 
whole side of the room. In this wide, sunny window stood a 
large desk, its pigeon-holes filled with neatly assorted papers, 
and a pad closely covered with writing in Miriam’s well remem- 
bered hand lay upon the top. Over the desk was a large frame 
filled with small hooks, upon which were hung clippings upon 
all sorts of subjects; a picture of Emerson hung one side of the 
window, and Holmes upon the other; a bust of Shakespeare 
stood upon a bracket, and a fine head of Goethe was on the 
mantel. A revolving case of books stood one side of the desk; 
a large Century dictionary upon the other, and a pile of 
magazines was stacked upon a table near the desk. After a 
brief survey, I said: “It looks like the room of a student; do 
you study here, my dear?” 

“Oh, no; this is mama’s study. Ruth and I have a smaller 
one back of the library. I will show it to you after dinner; but 
we must go down. I hear papa’s voice in the hall.” 

Down stairs a tall; fine-looking man came forward to meet 
me with outstretched hand. “You are my wife’s old friend, 
Mrs. Stubbs, I am sure,” he said cordially. “I am very glad to 
welcome you to our Western home. Come out to dinner now, 
for I am sure you must be tired and hungry after your long 
journey.” 

Without more ado he tucked my hand under his arm and 
we proceeded to the dining room, where Miriam was waiting 
with her arm about the shoulder of a pretty lad of about ten 
years. 

“Here you are!” she cried cheerily, “do you feel rested? 
This is our boy, Dosie, the finest boy in all the world, and a 
personage of such great importance that we always spell the 
boy with a capital B. Harold, dear, this is Mrs. Stubbs, who 
was a friend of your mama’s when she was not much larger 
than you.” 

“She’s not so very much larger now,” answered the Boy, 
giving her waist a squeeze, then turning he bowed and said in 
a sweet, manly little voice, “I am glad to see you, madam, I 
have often heard mama speak of Dosie James.” 

“And she is still Dosie James to me, although she has 
taken upon herself the euphonious name of Stubbs” said Miriam 
laughing as we took our places at the table. 

The diningroom was cool, pleasant and tasteful, and the sim- 


I did not know until afterward that its: 


ple, well-cooked dinner was beautifully served. We sat long 
over the table, talking of many things, and I was greatly im- 
pressed with the air of perfect companionship which prevailed 
in the family. The association was scarcely like, that of par- 
ents and children, but more like a congenial party of friends. 

“Did you read the speeches on the Dingley Bill in this 
morning’s paper, Miriam?” asked Mr. Harper, with a bright 
glance at his wife. “You know we do not always agree on 
politics, Mrs. Stubbs, but Miriam has argued the cause of the 
high protective tariffs so well that she has half converted me— 
old-line Democrat that I am.” 

“I don’t see how you could ever have been for free trade, 
papa,” said Edith, “you who are so proud of America and 
American enterprise. I don’t see how anyone who wishes our 
manufacturing interests to prosper, can uphold the free trade 
policy.” 

“Spoken like the rank little Republican that you are, Edie,” 
cried Ruth with laughing eyes, “you surely do not think that 
Republicans are the only patriotic people in the United States 
do you? Think of the free silverites!” 

“And the middle-of-the-road pops!” put in Harold. 

“No one claims that Ruth,’fanswered Miriam, after our 
laughter had subsided. ‘The question is simply this: Shall we 
protect our enterprises, get good prices for our products, pay 
our laboring men well and enjoy prosperity, or shall we admit 
foreign produce to our shores which has been manufactured by 
cheap labor and can be sold here for less than our home man- 
ufacturers can produce it, thus cutting off the demand, reducing 
prices, throwing our laboring classes out of employment and 
bringing want and misery into our own country while we pour 
our gold into the treasuries of the old world. Why, look at 
the wool industry alone—” 

“Yes, yes my dear,” laughed Mr. Harper, “we'll look at 
that most important industry when I can shed a little light 
on the other side of the question; but let us now give atten- 
tion to this ice—” 

“Which I made, and which you will find delicious,” inter- 
rupted Ruth gayly. 

“Don’t forget what Marcus Aurelius says, Ruth— 

“A fleet horse or a greyhound does not make a noise when 
they have done well, nor a bee neither when she has made a 
little honey,” laughed Edith. 

“Laus propria sordet,” said Mr. Harper. 

“The French say, ‘Chacun a son gout,’” said Miriam. 

“And in German we are told, ‘Man soll das nicht von sich 
selbst sagen,’” said Harold gleefully. 

“And you know, ‘Di novelte tutto par bello, 
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laughed 


Edith. 


“Desist! desist I pray!” cried Ruth clutching at her hair in 
mimic despair. ‘I am crushed—crushed in four languages. I 
wonder that my poor ice does not dissolve in very shame.” 

To this animated tilt of words I listened in amazement. 
Was the usual table talk of this most extraordinary family car- 
ried on in French, German, Latin and Italian? Were the great 
issues of the world discussed with the soup, and its literature 
with dessert? 

Miriam’s voice broke in upon my reverie. “Are you won- 
dering at our table talk, my dear? It is an idea of my own. 
The family board is alas, too often the scene of ill temper and 
fault-finding or of idle and silly chatter. When the children be- 
gan growing up, Horace and I agreed that our conversation 
at table might just as well be such as would be a benefit to them, 
and we have found it an excellent plan, not only for them but 
for ourselves.” 

T remembered with a qualm of conscience the talk at my 
own table, where Thomas grumbled at the cook and Lemuel 
retailed foolish gossip. 
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“And now”’—said Miriam as we rose from the table—“what 


will you do this afternoon? Will you have a soothing book and © 


a comfortable hammock in the shadiest corner of the piazza, or 
a couch in the library? This is Wednesday, and I must go to 
the club rooms where I teach a class of poor children sewing 
for two hours. If you would enjoy coming with me I would 
be delighted to exhibit my class; or if not Edith would be glad 
to take you to the art exhibit where she is showing her pic- 
tures.” 

“Or if neither suits you, come with me to the musicale at 
Mrs. West’s. There you will hear some of the best musical 
talent of the city,” said Ruth. 

“M’m,” said Harold dryly, “Ruthie, herself, expects to 
warble.”- 

“The more reason I should go, my dear,” I replied, “it is a 
great temptation to hear you sing and to see Miss Edith’s pic- 
tures, but I will go with your mama, for I am a véry practical 
old lady and would be more interested in the sewing of the poor 
children than in music or pictures.” 

“Thank you, Dosie, I hoped you would come. Let us get 
on our bonnets at once, and we can talk over old times as we 
drive along.” 

In the bright, sunny class room of the woman’s club house 
we found thirty girls between eight and sixteen years old await- 
ing us, some ragged and slovenly, but the most cleanly if poor- 
ly dressed. They greeted us with bright faces. Miriam took 
from her portly hand bag a number of garments cut, basted and 
ready for making. These she distributed, giving the more par- 
ticular pieces of work to the older girls, and to the smallest, 
hems to baste, seams to overcast and trimmings to sew on. 

“We give the garments when finished to the girls who do 
the best work according to their years,” said Miriam, with 
a proud survey of her busy scholars, “and it is really wonderful 
how well and quickly they learn. Sewing is but a smal! part of 
what we teach them, poor children! Some do not know the first 
principles of cleanliness. Oh, Dosie,” she cried, with tears of 
sympathy, “it breaks my heart to see the sufferings and priva- 
tions of these poor children.” 

We had little time for confidence, however, for Miriam 
was flitting about, her graceful form, her small, white hands, 
her bright face and encouraging smile carrying help and sun- 
shine from one group to another. Like a girl, herself, she 
passed from one to another with tender helpful words, and often 
where she stood straightening a crooked seam or ripping out 
bad stitches, a gay burst of merriment would arise as the bright 
wit with which God had gifted her bubbled out to brighten the 
lives and faces of these, His less fortunate children. 

As the clock struck five the lesson was finished. Dick was 
impatient to be gone and pranced and pawed gayly, but I felt 
no fear now, for I knew that the hands which handled the needle 
s0 deftly could hold the reins as well. 

“This is the evening of the Round Table, Horace,” said 
my friend as we sat at the table that night. “What shall we do 
about it? I should like to take Dosie to the opera, but—” 

“The ‘Round Table’ would miss you very much to-night,” 
said Mr. Harper, “you know this is the evening for your talk 
on the ‘Art of the Renaissance.’ ” 

“Which I would much rather hear than any opera,” I an- 
swered. 

“You are very kind,” said Miriam, “and if you really would 
enjoy it we will go, for I dislike to break an engagement.” 

When we were ready, Miriam, dressed in a pretty light even- 
ing dress, was drawing on her gloves before the fireplace, Har- 
old ran in with a lot of cog wheels and wire in his hands and a 
puzzled frown on his face. 

“What now, little man?” queried Miriam. 


“I can’t get my telegraph to click, mama; I’ve been work- 
ing on it all evening but it won’t work right.” 

“Well, let’s see what’s the matter,” and going down upon 
her knees on the hearth rug, she drew off her gloves and began 
to lay the pieces in order. With astonishing dexterity she un- 
screwed and put together the delicate machinery, explaining 
the principles upon which the changes were made to the eager 
boy. 

“That’s it! That’s just it!” he cried delightedly. “I see why 
it wouldn’t go now; thank you so much, dear mama, you do 
just know everything.” 

And with a hug and a kiss he picked up his playthings and 
ran away. 

“Of course he cannot make a telegraph instrument that will 
work well,” said Miriam as the carriage was rolling away, “but 
it is good practice in mechanics to let him work at it. I believe 
in letting every child have a hobby, and ride it too. It keeps 
him interested and out of mischief, and in Harold’s case will 
teach him mechanical skill and such principles of elementary 
philosophy as he can comprehend.” ; 

Later, as I sat among a circle of men and women whose 
manners and expression proclaimed them the highest culture, 
and I saw that same small form stand self-possessed and digni- 
fied while she gave a lecture on art which was, even to my un- 
initiated senses, a brilliant effort, the picture on the hearth 
rug came up before me, and I realized for the first time in my 
forty years’ existence, that culture does not make a woman a 
less devoted wife or mother, but it better fits her for that high 
and sacred calling. 

When breakfast was over the next morning we gathered 
in the pleasant sitting room for a few moments’ chat. Ruth 
strolled to the piano, Edith took up a pencil and began sketch- 
ing a head on a square of cardboard, and Miriam took up a 
piece of embroidery and was soon stitching busily away, thus 
answering one of my unspoken questions as to where she got 
all the pieces of pretty needle work which adorned the house. 

“You see I always have my work handy,” she said with her 
bright smile. “I am such a busy woman that I have to put in 
a stitch whenever I get a chance. One can accomplish a great 
deal by using odd moments.” 

“T should think so, indeed, if all of your beautiful embroid- 
eries were done in that way.” 

“Most of it has been. One can listen or think just as well 
if one’s fingers are employed, and I often take my work to the 
club. Nearly all the ladies do, in fact, and I have often smiled 
to see a circle of women hemming napkins, making little skirts, 
working buttonholes on tiny trousers or embroidering table 
linen while they listened to papers on synthetic philosophy, the- 
osophy, bacteriology, or the great questions of the nation.” 

“Wonderful!” said I, “do you never rest?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, I am resting now. Ruth, dear, sing us 
the selection you sung at the musicale yesterday, I was so sorry 
not to hear my little girl, but you know I could not neglect my 
poor children.” 

“Of course not, mama dear, you can hear me any time,” an- 
swered Ruth, and she began to sing with the unaffected simplic- 


ity of a child. | 
“Beautiful!” I cried when the song was finished, “you sing 


divinely, child.” 

“No, no, Dosie,” said Miriam, “she sings well, for she has 
a sweet voice and has been well taught, but not divinely at all; 
in fact, Ruth, your tones in C were somewhat thin. You must 
not forget to open your throat well and mind your respiration.” 

“Oh, mama! you are the hardest critic in the world,” cried 
Ruth, putting an arm about her mother’s waist and looking up 
with a smile and a pout, “you are a hundred times worse than 


Professor Barr!” 


~ 
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“Because I love you, my dear, and am more vitally con- 
cerned in your welfare. Now, again, little girl, and be careful.” 
Ruth turned to the piano obediently, and went over the air again 
with such improvement that even my unpracticed ear could de- 
tect it. “‘Ah, that was better, and really well sung. You are 
improving, Ruthie, dear, and I am proud of you.” 

With a kiss upon the upturned face, she turned away, leav- 
ing Ruth: beaming with pleasure, and passing beside Edith’s 
chair, paused and looked over her shoulder. 

“How is it, mama?” she asked, looking up. 

“Very good. The pose of the head is excellent. Your high 
lights should come a little more to this side, however, there! 
that’s better. See how much more sharply it brings out the pro- 
file?” 

“TI see,” said Edith. ‘ “You see, Mrs. Stubbs, that mama is 
arbiter elegantiarum to this court.” 

At this moment a voice sounded from above crying awfully, 
“Oh, mama, do come help me. I can’t get these old fractions 
right!” 

“Very well, sonny, I’ll be with you in a moment,” answered 
Miriam cheerily. “I must leave you to amuse yourself for 
awhile, Dosie, for I am housekeeper as well as arbiter elegantia- 
rum, and have a good many things to see to this morning. Make 
yourself perfectly at home, my dear, I will join you before long. 
Ruth, dear, it is time for your French lesson. Remember, Edith, 
that you have an engagement at the dentist’s at eleven o’clock.” 

When all were gone and I was left sole possessor of the 
library, I took pen and paper thinking I would write a long 
letter to Thomas, but when an hour had passed I found myself 
still musing upon that home and family who were opening a 
new world to my narrow views. About noon Miriam called to 
me to come out into the kitchen, where I found her with flushed 
cheeks proudly surveying a long row of jelly glasses. 

“Doesn’t my jelly look nice?” she said as I came in, “Ellen 
and I have just put up thirty-two glasses.” 

“Not this morning?” I cried in amazement 

“Yes, indeed. It was not very much of a job. I have a 
patent parer, and we have our work systematized in such a way 
that it does not take us long to get things done.” 

“And you are not a bit warm or tired?” I asked, mentally 
contrasting my red face, spattered apron, chaotic kitchen and 
ruffled temper, whenever I engaged in like occupation. 

“I am warm,” replied my friend laughing, “for working 
_ over boiling jelly is not the most cooling work in the world; but 
tired? not a bit. I tell you, Dosie, we women waste an immense 
amount of time and strength in not using our heads to save 
our heels; in other words, in not reducing our work to a sys- 
tem. Housekeeping should be a business, the same as banking, 
farming or painting. No man would think it possible to con- 
duct a business without thinking out each day’s work in ad- 
vance. Housekeeping should be conducted on business princi- 
ples, and women are beginning to see that if it is so conducted 
they save time, strength and patience.” 

“How do you go about systematizing your housekeeping, 
dear?” I asked, slightly awed by such progressive ideas. 

Miriam laughed. “I but follow in the steps of my betters. 
We are learning much from the study of Domestic Economy in 
our clubs, and many of the ideas I have put in practice in my 
own home. How do I manage? Well, first I divide the year 
into its four seasons and their necessary work. giving each 
month its appointed limitation. Each week has its regular ap- 
pointed work, and each day of every week its own special duty. 
Moreover, each hour of the day has its regular appointments, 
always allowing time, however, for contingencies. From one 
year’s end to the other I can always count on exactly what work 
we have to do any month, week or day in the year. And so our 
work is always done without any rush or hurry, and leaves us 
plenty of time for other things. Doesn’t it Ellen 


“Oh, yes, ma’am,” said Ellen, “I never worked in such a 
nice place. I always know just what I have to do beforehand, 
so I get lots of my work done early in the morning. I think 
Mrs. Harper is the best housekeeper I ever saw.” 

“Thank you, Ellen, I’m very grateful for the compliment,” 
laughed Miriam. “Any woman can be a good housekeeper if 
she oply will. But come now, we must have luncheon, for I 
am due at the mothers’ meeting at two o’clock. Will you come, 
Dosie, or are you clubbed to death already?” 

“T will go with pleasure,” I answered, “I am receiving a lib- 
eral education at your hands, and do not want to miss a bit of 

That afternoon when we entered the large auditory of the 
woman’s club house we found it well filled with women, old 
and young, upon whose earnest, intelligent faces one could read 
the light of high and noble purpose. The meeting was con- 
ducted with quiet and earnest dignity, quite new to me in a wom- 
an’s meeting. 

I said as much to Miriam, who replied, “I am glad you think 
we are improving; the training of women has not always been 
such as to teach them how to conduct meetings. We used to 
have great trouble in keeping from all talking at once, forget- 
ting to address the chair, and forever getting off the subject 
under discussion, but we are learning now to proceed regularly. 
But listen, that is Mrs. Johnson who is being introduced, is 
she not a perfect type of womanhood?” 


She was indeed. A woman of perhaps forty-five years, with 
a firm, erect, majestic figure, a face in which firmness and gen- 
tle sweetness were united, and a pair of dark, sympathetic eyes, 
full of intelligence and power. 


In a full, rich voice, whose tones reached the farthest corner 
of the large room, she spoke upon “Scientific Motherhood,” and 
before I was aware of it I was thrilling with enthusiasm—and 
I am usually not an impressionable woman. I cannot give her 
remarks here, but they showed me the great duty of maternity 
in a new light. What a nation this will become, I thought, with 
such women as these to rear its future citizens. In my time 
we thought a woman who kept her children clean and well 
dressed, well fed, and out of mischief was doing her full duty. 
We did not know of the great powers of pre-natal influence and 
heredity, the influence of foods upon the little one’s mental and 
moral condition, and the wonderful influence upon its after life 
of the impressions and characteristics formed in its first seven 
years. 

I was very quiet on the way home, and Miriam rallied me 
upon it. 

“T am only thinking,” I said, “of the great influence that 
women are beginning to exert over the destinies of the world. 
How will it end?” 


“End? We hope there will be no end. This is but the be- 
ginning of a new era for woman. The silly, frivolous creature 
that was called a woman some years ago has had her day, and 
the large-minded, high-souled philanthropic woman is here to 
take her place, to bring the force of her intellect and education 
to bear on all questions of importance to home and country, 
and to add her influence in the solution of all humanitarian 
problems. This, too, without detracting from the home, for 
the woman who is the most useful in the club is always the 
woman who is most useful at home, and who loves her home 
best. The selfish, shiftless, lazy and frivolous women do not 
go into clubs or philanthropic work, the giddy and dissolute 
women avoid clubs, but the women of active intelligence, warm 
sympathies and energy, are the women who band themselves 
together for the good of their families, and that larger family 
we call the world. But—we will drive by the office and bring 
Horace home to dinner.” 


We drove up to the pavement where Mr. Harper stood 
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smiling, and we took him in. As he sat beside his wiie I 
noticed. the love and pride in his eyes, and the lover-like at- 
~ tentions he paid her. He is her lover still, after twenty years, 
thought I, with a little sigh as visions of Thomas rose before 
me and I thought of his practical matter-of-fact ways. He had 
called me “mother” for seventeen years now, and perhaps never 
thought of me except when he was hungry or had a button off 
his clothes. 

We went to hear Nordica in grand opera that evening, and 
Miriam carried a great bunch of American beauty roses which 
appeared mysteriously at her plate at dinner. The next morn- 
ing I went with Ruth and Edith to the art exhibit, Miriam ex- 
cusing herself by saying sweetly, “I am to give a paper before 
the ‘Fortnightly’ this afternoon, and as it is upon a rather deep 
subject I want to get my whole mind upon it.” 

Miriam was quiet and absorbed at luncheon, and it touched 
me to see how considerate her little family were for her. Har- 
old moved softly and spoke quietly, Ruth subdued her merry 
laughter, Edith waited upon us with womanly care, and Mr. 
Harper talked with me in a low voice, leaving his wife to her 
own thoughts. After luncheon we set out for the club rooms, 
Mr. Harper carrying several maps and charts, while Miriam’s 
arms were loaded with books and papers. 

“Don’t be scared, Dosie,” she cried laughingly, “this does 
look rather alarming, but I hope it won’t be so bad.” 

“The only alarm I feel, my dear,” I replied, “is lest I may 
not know enough to appreciate your paper.” 

And this I found to be literally true. The paper dealt with 
the foreign policy of our government, and as I had not kept 
myself posted on current history I was at a loss to thoroughly 
understand her points. She gave a resume of the diplomatic 
relations and political history of the United States from its be- 
ginning to the present time, going into all important transac- 
tions with foreign nations, taking up international law, and the 
foreign policy of each administration, and expounding it with 
clear insight and intelligence. : 

When the meeting was over and I saw the audience cluster 
about my old-time schoolfellow with warm words of congrat- 
ulation and praise, I must admit that I felt wonderfully proud 
of her and glad to be introduced as her friend. 

We devoted the next forenoon to a Shakesperian class that 
was studying Hamlet, and in the afternoon attended the weekly 
meeting of the City Improvement Association, of which Miriam 
was president. And here again my eyes were opened to the 
doings of my more progressive sisters. I had admired the well 
swept streets and beautiful lawns of the city, and had been much 
impressed with its general air of cleanliness, but I was now to 
learn that it was to this club of earnest, energetic women that 
it was due. The street cleaning was superintended by them, the 
alleys kept free from rubbish, weeds kept under control, school 
grounds beautified, and the sanitary condition of the city practi- 
cally in their hands. 

The next day being Sunday we kept rather quiet after 
church, and I had an opportunity to observe the beautiful home 
life of this remarkable “new woman” in that charmed circle. 
She was as merry as a child, laughing and joking with her 
daughters, romping with the Boy, or advising and counseling 
with her husband. 

On Monday afternoon we attended one of the open meet- 
ings of the Woman’s Club, which, with its five hundred mem- 
bers, was doing great service in the city. 

“The club, as a whole, meets only once a month,” explained 
Miriam, as we sat looking over the nodding plumes and gay 
colors of the great assembly, “but the departments meet weekly. 
This is well called the ‘Woman’s Club,’ for it is the club in 
which every woman finds her own sphere. No one need speak 
who does not wish to, nor engage in a line of work for which 
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she does not care. We have the departments of history, litera- 
ture, art, political economy, domestic economy, parliamentary 
drill, music and civics, all are conducted by capable leaders who 
meet them as a separate club. There are no invitations, no 
social distinctions, but a warm welcome is held out to all women 
who wish to grow wiser and better by study and good deeds.” 

Tuesday morning I went with Miriam to carry food and 
clothing to some poor people, and had planned to attend a lec- 
ture in the afternoon, but when we returned from our jaunt of 
the morning we found Harold upon the couch in the library 
with red cheeks and heavy eyes, and hands burning with fever. 
Miriam nursed him tenderly all afternoon and evening, but 
when morning came she told me with pale Jips that the doctor 
had pronounced it a case of scarlet fever. 

“He wanted to send a professional nurse,” she added with 
a wan smile, “but thanks to my thorough course of hygiene and 
nursing I am perfectly capable of taking care of him myself. 
But what will I do about you, my friend, I do not want to neg- 
lect you—” 

“You will not, my dear, for if I cannot help you in the care 
of the dear child I must be off for home in the morning. Thom- 
as writes me that he is tired of boarding, and I am sure that 
Lemuel begins to need his mother’s care.” 

Miriam protested, but I was firm and left her beside her 
son’s bed, calm, firm and capable, a nurse who would bring 
her little patient safely through. When I was in the train and 
speeding homeward I reviewed the week I had spent, a week in 
which I learned many things. The prejudice and blindness of 
years was broken down and I saw the “new womian” in her true 
light, 

“A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command.” 


MAY. 


By Mary M. Bergholz. 


Y sweetheart is coming, 
Make broad the highway; 
My sweetheart is coming, 
My beautiful May. 


One step in the rhythm 
Of each rolling year; 

One note in the music, 
A note sweet and clear. 


I hear it. She’s coming, 
With swift, flying feet, 

O’er mountain and valley, 
Her lover to greet. 


And what will she bring me 
From lands far away? 

Oh! what will she bring me? 
My beautiful May. 


Flowers in her bosom, 
And sunshine, and song 
Will she bring, oh! my queen, 
Who has tarried so long! 


Then hasten, my sweetheart, 
And make no delay; 

Your lover stands waiting, 
Oh! beautiful May. 
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CLUB CALENDARS AND YEAR BOOKS. 


HE old quotation of “Of the making of many books 
there is no end” might well be changed in club circles 
to the “Making of many calendars there is no end.” 
Every club now has its Year Book and its Calendar, 

sometimes combined in one, and many of them are extremely 
handsome. It may be well to say at the outset that a year book 
contains the list of names and addresses belonging to the club, 
while the calendar more strictly contains the date of meetings 
and the subjects for each. | 

Among the vast number of year books that have been sent 
in to The Club Woman we find many that are worth noting for 
their beauty of design and convenience. Some of the State 


Federations take a great deal of pains with their year books, - 


while others simply get out a sheet containing a list of officers: 
like the one in Massachusetts, for instance, which, without any 
pretensions to beauty or style, contains the full board of officers 
of the Federation, and, with the exception of directors, the 
board of each club in the State belonging to the State Federa- 
tion. In Michigan and Wisconsin the entire list of clubs, so far 
as they can be learned, are used, with a star marking those be- 
longing to the State Federation. This seems an advisable plan, 
as of course in every State there are many clubs which do not 
belong to the Federation and which should be recorded. Sev- 
eral of the States have very handsome year books like the New 
Hampshire, which comes in a beautiful cover with the design 
of their seal, containing the face of the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain. The Maine Federation list is bound in stiff covers, and the 
Rhode Island comes in brown covers, with the printing entirely 
Xin brown, that being their color. Nebraska sends out a very 
neat year book in white covers with black lettering, giving the 
constitution and by-laws, the work recommended, and the list 
of clubs and officers belonging. Minnesota has much the same 
plar, and this is one to be recommended to all State Federa- 
tions. The Ohio Federation also shows a very neat and conven- 
ient year book, printed on the covers with black and red. 

The most expensive and elaborate of the club calendars is 
probably that of the Denver Woman’s Club, which is a large 
cloth-bound book in blue and silver, with stiff board covers and 
very handsomely printed. On the title page is the seal of the 
club, the motto, and the date of organization and federation. 
Besides the full list of officers and members are the auxiliaries, 
with their instructors, and the club calendar for the year, which 
shows that nearly every day in every month in this large club 
is taken up with club work of some kind. It is to be noticed 
that for the coming June there is no work laid down except two 
committee meetings, this being the month of the Biennial, when 
the Denver Woman’s Club will devote itself to its guests. Follow- 
ing the calendar comes the full program of the entire meetings 
throughout the year; a study of which convinces one that there 
is nothing which they do not take an interest in, this fine Den- 
ver Woman’s Club. The history of the club, by-laws and con 
stitution, past officers, and in fact everything that any one can 
desire to know about this club, may be found within its hand. 
some blue covers. 

Following the Denver Club, the most expensive and hand- 
somely gotten up year books are those of Sorosis, the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, and the Twentieth Century Club of Pittsfield, 
which are all bound in leather, with rich lettering and cover- 
ings. These calendars also contain the history and the full data 
with respect to their workings, past, present and future. The 
Portland (Me.) Literary Union issues a very handsome year 
book in white and ,.gold, containing the program for the year, 
the list of all clubs belonging to this Union, some sixty-three 
th all, and the list of associate and deceased members. 

One of the daintiest calendars sent this year comes from 


Guntersville, Ala., where the Woman’s Literary Union, with 
twenty members, is doing good work. It is bound/in ivory 
satin-finished cardboard, strewn with violets. Another one in 
the same style comes from the Wellesley Hills Woman’s Club 
of Massachusetts, which is very daintily gotten up in pale lilac 
covers, with the club flower, the carnation, in green and pink, 
stamped on the front. It is printed on thick deckle edge paper, 
a pink rule bordering the edge on each page, and the other 
printing in black. The club history in the back part shows 
that this club is eight years old, and was one of the first to 
join the General Federation, having now two hundred and forty- 
two members. 

The Manchester (N. H.) Federation sends out a calendar 
containing the list of meetings for the present year, with the 
full program, and in a separate book sends out a list of clubs 
belonging to the City Federation. The All Around Dickens 
Club of Boston has a very handsome calendar, with thick vellum 
covers of light green, printed with dark green, and the seal 
of the club in gold on the front. The seal appears again on the 
title page in red, and some of the lettering is in red, while a red 
rule is placed around the pages of the entire book. The second 
page has upon it, Founder, “Mrs. Adelaide H. Garland,” who 
has been the president and chief inspiration of the club since its 
formation four years ago. As the study of this club is the works 
of Charles Dickens, quotations from writers about Dickens ap- 
pear, and the course of study laid out is most interesting to read. 
We should advise ‘all clubs interested in this subject to write 
to Mrs. Garland, whose address is Mattapan, Mass. The pres- 
ident’s address at their last meeting of May, 1897, is printed in 
full at the back of the book. 

An exceedingly dainty and attractive calendar and year 
book comes from Lincoln, Neb., and is issued by the Woman’s 
Club of that place. The velium covers are in the faintest shade 
of heliotrope, with the lettering and the cord of a deeper violet. 
The ink used in the printing is also of violet, this being the 
club flower. The book shows that it was organized in 1894 and 
Yederated within two months of the date of organization. It 
numbers now about five hundred, and the departments with their 
meetings cover every day throughout the season. It is one of 
the best organized clubs in the country and is doing splendid 
work. 

The Quabbin Club of Enfield, Mass., sends a quaint little 
year book with a picture on the cover of a funny little Dutch 
maiden, the study for this year being Holland, with its his- 
tory, art and literature. The club was named from Dr. Under- 
wood's delightful book “Quabbin,” and has recently been federat- 
ed. All in green vellum comes the year book from River Pérest, 
Iil., and it shows that the women of that place are certainly 
wide-awake and active. Weekly meetings are held throughout 
the season and many interesting questions appear on the pro- 
grams. This club was formed in 1894 also. The Clio Club of 
Denver have a neat little year book in light blue covers printed 
in delft. This shows that meetings are held once in two weeks, 
and membership is limited to fifty resident and ten non-resident 
members. The club flower is the “Kinnikinnick,” which is of 
interest to the Eastern woman, since she does not know it un- 
der that name. When we go to Denver next summer we shall 


hope to find it out. 


From Pueblo, Colo., comes the calendar of the Wednesday 
Morning Club, in blue and white, with gilt lettering on the 
covers, in a dainty design. This shows the weekly meetings 
for the study of French history and literature, besides one open 
meeting every month, when there is a paper read and a dis- 
cussion. This club was organized in 1890, and was a charter 
member of the Colorado Federation in 1895. Mrs. C. C. Rich- 
ardson, secretary of the Colorado Federation, is a member of 


this club. 
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The Kansas City Athenaeum sends a very daintily gotten up 
year book in white, with blue lettering on the cover. This is a 
large and flourishing club which was organized in 1894, and 
has departments of art, current events, education, bibliography, 
literature, fiction, music, philosophy and science and social 
ethics. Like all great department clubs meetings are held of 
one section or another, nearly every day in the year. The Homer 
Club of Butte, Mon., gets out a handsome calendar in heavy 
coated paper, with thick covers, printed in brown. This shows 
that the club was founded in 1891, and that the present year is de- 
voted to the study of United States history. 

The Peoria Woman’s Club of Illinois has a calendar orna- 
mented on the front page with a picture of a handsome club 
house, which may well be the envy of all who behold it. This 
calendar has a good index, which is to be commended to 
other clubs. It is a department club, devoted to the study of 
all sorts of broadening and interesting subjects, having about 
two hundred members. The Woman’s League of Battle Creek, 
Mich., comes out with a green covered vear book, which also 
contains a calendar showing plenty of work for the year. It has, 
as a branch, a Working Girls’ Club and Men’s Annex, which 
meets on alternate Tuesday evenings, and this branch is a par- 
ticularly interesting as well as profitable feature for those mem- 
bers who cannot attend meetings in the day time. 

The Home Club of East Boston, Mass., sends out a neat 
year book in white, with the monogram stamped in gold on the 
cover. It contains a list of the regular meetings, annual meet- 
ing, officers, etc., also a review of the meetings of the past two 
years. 

The Shakespeare Club of Lyndonville, Vt., shows that the 
women of the Green Mountain State know how to get up hand- 
some year books as well as to lay out fine courses of study. 
The Woman’s Club of Concord, N. H., has also a handsome lit- 
tle book containing everything about the club, with a full list 
of members and their addresses. We notice that some of the 
clubs in printing the list of members do not give the members’ 
addresses, which seems to be a mistake, as such lists are val- 
uable even to the members themselves and especially so to those 
outside the club. The Roxburghe Club of Roxbury, Mass., 
sends out a similar year book, very handsomely printed on 
clear white paper, and containing a list of officers, committees, 
and the calendar. 

From Knoxville, Tenn., comes a very dainty year book be- 
longing to the Ossoli Circle. It is in pale violet, with the 
printing in deeper shades of violet, which is the club color. 
This club was formed in October, 1885, and was one of the 
first to come into the General Federation. The entire book 
is printed in violet, and all the meetings are given, while appro- 
priate mottoes and quotations adorn the book. In the back 
of the book is a reference list, designed to assist those studying 
history and literature, anda list of the books in the Ossoli libra- 
ry, showing that they have sixty-two volumes of their own. 
From Durango, Colo., comes a dainty book in pink, with 
a picture of the beautiful Colorado scenery on the cover. This 
comes from the Reading Club of this place, and is a complete 
calendar for the year, showing that meetings are held every 
week. 

The Lyndon (Vt.) Woman’s Club sends out a very pretty 
year book also, in light vellum covers, giving the weekly pro- 
gram for the year. The Marlboro (Mass.) Tuesday Club is in 
thick terra cotta covers, with the name stamped in silver across 
the front. The calendar shows weekly meetings and a varied 
outline of work. A list of references is in the back part, for the 
use of those studying history. The Cozy Club of Tecumseh, 
Neb., sends another pretty calendar, in pink, with green letter- 
ing on the cover. The study is largely devoted to Shakespeare, 
although not confined to that topic. 


The Old and New of Malden, Mass., sends out a partic- 
ularly dainty little booklet in thick violet-colored covers, printed 
in brown. The seal of the club has the new moon appearing on 
the verge of the old one, and this is printed on the cover. This 
is a calendar rather than a year book, as the list of members is 
not given. From Pendleton, Ore., comes a year book belong- 
ing to the Thursday Afternoon Club, this being the club of Mrs. 
E. B. Wade, State chairman G. F. W. C. for Oregon. The pro- 
gram shows that Shakespeare forms the principal course of 
study during the first part of the year, and early colonial his- 
tory the latter part. 

The Monday Club of Webster Groves, Mo., sends a pretty 
calendar in green and gold covers. The Rhode Island man’s 
Club has a handsome calendar, and a year book separate from 
that. The St. Johnsbury Woman’s Club comes bound in thick 
covers and shows much thought and careful study. The Lan- 
sing Unity Club has a year book that is different in appearance 
from many others, and is exceedingly handsome. It gives not 
only a full list of the members, but a very full program for the 
year. The cover is in bright green cloth, with gold lettering. 

The Thursday Morning Club of Great Barrington, Mass., 
has a handsome year book in white, with gilt lettering, and 
the club flower, the daisy, painted in colors on the front. The 


_ Woman’s Press Club of New York City gets out a very hand- 


some year book in white covers with violet printing, and the 
seal in gold on the cover. The New England Woman’s Press 
Association sends out a very pretty one in white and gold, 
with a history of the club in the back part. 

These are but few of the many handsome calendars which 
are sent us, and which we shall notice in a future number. The 
study of these calendars is most interesting, showing the or- 
ganized work of the country, and the interest in the women’s 
clubs all over the land. 


Apropos the question whether a club shall or shall not 
have its doings reported in the daily and weekly papers, Zona 
Gale says in the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin: 

Either Miss Lucy in “Cranford” or someone nearly as 
nice says: “Never make a choice, my dear, if you can help it. 
What shall you do? Why, whether the trouble is about three 
men or three.opinions, just get some nice, new fourth one 
which will include all the good points of the other three!” 
And the nice, new fourth one in this case would perhaps not 
be like any of the peaks, but would be the ‘evel ground that 
lies quite overshadowed by them all; insist if one wishes, 
that those who poured tea and received and assisted at the 
social hour following the program be omitted from any 
possible account; that those of the club who take part in 
the discussions or who read papers be consulted before even 
mention of their role be made, and that that be omitted where 
it is desired. But—that when a _ good and wise and 
therefore great man or woman comes before the club at the 
club’s invitation and‘at his own price, to give what he 
can of his life work in a lecture or talk or paper—then that 
club is best serving its purpose that permits and asks for the 
publication of something which that man or woman has said, 
to reach to those who have no money to pay his price to 
hear, and no way to belong to the club to which he speaks. 
Personal matters of club policy and direction and _ social 
life—let those be kept in the secretary’s book and in the 
unwritten annals of what they talked about during tea. But 
the impersonal matters whose treatment is the club’s excuse 
for being, the great story some one has found in life and 
knows how to tell—that should be the property of the people 
in whose midst the club has come. 


THE CLUB WOMAN. 


EVE’S LAMENT. 


Dimies T. S. Denison, vice-president of Sorosis; read at 
the annual breakfast, New York, March 21, 1898. 


N clerical lore the tale is oft told, 
That in Paradise primeval bloom, 
No shade of regret stole the blush from a rose 
Or darkened a flower with its gloom, 
Till the gay crested snake dragged his sinuous length 
To the ear of the mother of men, 
Placed on her the load of “original sin,” 
And betook himself off to his pen. 


A later tradition, less sacredly given, 
Transmitted direct from Eve’s daughter, 

Shows clearly that grief had invaded her bower 
Before the ophidian sought her. 

While Adam was pruning his roses and vines 
And the honey bees toiled in the clover, 

While the butterflies joyously danced in the sun 
And the earth had the sky for a lover, 


Eve alone was distraught, with the consciousness sa |, 

That the greatest of blessings had missed her; 

And that fate was unkind an Eden to give, 

Yet deny her affections a sister. 

The flowers lost their fragrance, the bird songs their charm, 
In her grief for this pleasure denied, 

And the clematis arbor a prison became, 

While still for & sister she sighed. 


So Eve, in her loneliness, strayed from her glen, 
To the tree where the apples grew low, 

And there met her fate with the gay crested snake, 
And the sequence you already know. 

Had a sister been given to solace and cher, 
Earth still might an Eden have been, 

And gladness supreme have eternally reigned, 
With never the stain of a sin. 


The Eve of to-day, in her pervasive way, 

Like her mother of old, lives in clover, 

On her lips she has sonnets, and bees—in her bonnets, 
And all womankind is her lover. 

With colleges, clubs, and sisters galore, 

And the joy and delight that she’s had ’em, 

Let her ne’er cease to grieve for the first lonely Eve, 
Who had only a serpent—and Adam. 


AN UNEXPECTED «“EVANGELINE.” 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. 


E once heard the poet Longfellow relate some of 
the incidents that had suggested to him his most 
popular poems. The stories threw a pleasing 
light on the methods of the working of a poet’s 

mind, especially in the case of the ever quoted, easily parodied 
“Excelsior.” The poem was written on an evening when he 
had received a letter from Charles Sumner, full of lofty senti- 
ments, in which occurred the word “Excelsior.” After reading 
the letter, the poet laid it down in such a way that this one 
word stood out in full view, and seemed, like a fairy, to give a 
text to his fancy. So, strangely enough, his pen began to 
follow a creation that sprung from his imagination— 

“The shades of night were falling fast, 


As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth who bore mid snow and ice 

A banner with this strange device 
Excelsior!” 

The poet said that the “Wreck of the Hesperus,” came to 
him in whole stanzas, and that the poem was suggested to 
him by the words “Norman’s Woe,” which he had read in an 
evening paper which gave an account of disasters that had 
happened to a Gloucester fishing fleet. 

The appreciation of his work by odd geniuses was ever a 
source of amusing satisfaction to him. After responding to a 
“command” of Queen Victoria to visit the palace, an English 
workingman came up to his carriage, which was delayed by a 
crowd of hacks, and asked him if he were the author of the 
“Psalm of Life,” “I wrote the poem, my friend.” 

“Would you be willing to take a workingman by the 
hand?” “I took his hand,” said the poet, “and never in my life 
did I receive a compliment that gave me so much satisfaction!” 
This declaration, made after the Queen’s compliment, furnishes 
a picture of that democracy of sovi that will make Longfellow’s 
heart outlive the minds of the greater poets of the age. 

Among the amusing anecdotes of his visitors that he used 
to relate, was one of an Englishman who met him with the 
apology. “Mr. Longfellow, since there are no old ruins in 
this country, I thought I would come out here and see you,” 
a rare compensation indeed for a lack of picturesque antiquity. 

We recently visited the land of “Evangeline;” of the poem 
which, perhaps, presents to-day to us the most beautiful and 
Ruth-like story in American fiction. We were shown the place 
of the Acadian church, ard the ancient willow which we were 
told came from France, although all New England as well as 
Nova Scotia abounds with similar statue-like trees. We were 
even shown the place where the Blacksmith’s forge had been— 
we supposed that the true place was some spot in the poet’s 
fancy, for Longfellow never saw Grand Pre. 

On returning from the shadow of Blomidon, the beautifu! 
Basin of Minas, and the wide sea meadows and their dykes 
and willows, we rode through some sixty mil f blooming 
orchards towards Yarmouth. On our way, the trajn suddenly 
stopped just outside of a near city, to answer, as We may sup- 
pose, the requirements of some provincial law, when a scene 
presented itself that could but awaken astonishment at the ex- 
tension of the fancies to which poetry gives rise. I had in- 
deed heard sung— 

“Long - fel - low, 

Long - fel - low, 
The man who wrote Evangeline, 
Was that great, great long-feller!”’ 

But this literary lesson rendered in tuneful numbers was 
pure prose to the vision which we now witnessed. 

Just opposite the track where the train stopped was a 
large well kept meadow. In the middle of it was erected an 
immense slightly inclined plane of boards, as large as the side 
of a small cottage. The artist of the paint brush had adorned 
this board with the following legend, in letters that could have 
been read for an indefinite number of rods: 


STOP ! 
Evangeline’s Heifer is on the Track. 
While they are getting her off 
Read this advertisement. 


A benevolent advertisement with explicit directions fol- 
lowed in as distinct lettering. : 

We were never more impressed by the continuity of the 
imagination. 
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THE CLUB WOMAN. 


CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


May Alden Ward. 


. A Year With Sir Walter Scott. 


request has come from a club for a program on Sir 
A Walter Scott. Surely no more delightful companion 
for a year’s study can be found. He represents ex- 
actly the opposite side of literature from Browning. 
Instead of being psychological he expresses himself in action 
and incident. 
Almost every member of a club might be interested in 
Scott, and the interest will be normal and healthful. 


I. 
Study of Early Life. 

Birth and parentage.—Education.—Influence of “Percy's 
Reliques.”’—Legal profession.—Marriage —Lasswade and Ash- 
estiel. 

II. 
Literary Career. 

Ist period: Translations from the German (Burger and 
Goethe).—2d period: Ballads—Border Ballads of Scotland 
collected and edited in his two volumes of Border Muinstrel- 
sy.—The Lay of the Last Minstrel is a collection of ballads 
connected by a narrative in order to show how narrative epics 
were supposed to originate according to the composite theory 
of authorship. 

IIT. 
Marmion and Lady of the Lake. 


Marmion, better sustained, more elevated and more epical 
than the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Lady of the Lake, and later romantic poems, better fin- 
ished than either of the others, more pleasing and more lyrical. 
—-Points to be noted. P 

IV. 
First Novels. 

Waverly.—Origin of Waverly—Guy Mannering.—The 

Antiquary. 
V. 
Later Scotch Novels. 

Old Mortality—Heart of Midlothian.—Bride of Lammer- 
moor.—Legend of Montrose.—Study of the Heart of Midlo- 
thian.—The Conference of Jeanie Deans and the Stranger, XV. 
—Meeting between Sharpitlaw, Radcliffe and Madge Wildfire. 
XVI.—Prison Scene between Effie and Jeanie Deans, XX.— 
The Trial, X XI-X XIV.—The Interview between Queen Caro- 
line and Jeanie Deans, XXXVII. 


VI. 
English Novels. 


Ivanhoe.—Kenil worth.—W oodstock. 


VIL. 


Study of Kenilworth. 

(From R. G. Moulton’s “Four Years of Novel Reading.”) 

1. Note how the general interest of the book is wonder- 
fully divided between the narrative and the graphic pictures 
of English life in the Elizabethan period.—Compare and con- 
trast these pictures with those drawn in Westward, Ho! 

2. Note the character of Queen Elizabeth, especially when 
she frequently betrays the weakness of her sex. 


3. It is not until the honor of Amy Robsart is imperilled 
that the real strength and nobility of her character is discov- 
ered. 

4. Observe the mesmeric power possessed by Varney, 
especially in the scene when Amy drinks the liquid offered by 
him.—Debate.—Which is the greater villain, Varney or Fos- 
ter?—The literary use of mesmeric fascination. : 


VIII. 


Study of Woodstock. 


, (From G. R. Moulton.) 

1. The'strange types of character produced by the troubles 
of the civil war:—(1) Harrison, the religious fanatic._—(2) 
Bletson, the philosophic atheist.—(3) Desborough, the igno- 
rant, ox-like man, wandering in the dark. 

2. Three types of the King’s party:—(1) the old-fash- 
ioned, punctilious royalist, Sir Henry Lee—(2) the gallant, 
high-bred cavalier, Albert Lee—(3) the reckless, dissolute 
cavalier, Wildrake.—Is the character of’ Trusty Thompkins, the 
forcible preacher and the low spy schemer, consistent or pos- 
sible? —The character of Cromwell as portrayed in Woodstock. 
Is it, so far as known, correct? 


IX. 


Foreign Novels. 
Quentin Durward.—Anne of Geierstein.—The Talisman. 


X. 


Study of Anne of Geierstein. 
(From R. G. Moulton.) 

The supernatural element in the story—How much is in- 
tended to be real?—How much imposture?—Debate.—Was the 
Vehme-Gericht, as described by Scott, a righteous institution? 
—Essay.--The character of Burgundy as painted in another 
novel of Scott’s—Difficulty raised—How could such daugh- 
ters come of such fathers, as Anna and Queen Margaret, of 
Count Albert and King Rene? 


XI. 


Abbotsford. 


Financial crisis—Struggle with debt.—Earnings from his 
writings.—Who else has earned as much from literature? 


XII. 
His Friends. 

James Hogg (“The Ettrick Shepherd.”) William Words- 
worth.—-Letters of both.-Wordsworth’s poem, “Yarrow Re- 
visited” and “Sonnet on the Eildons,”. at his departure for 
Italy—Robert Southey.—Lorg Byron.—Thomas Moors.— 
Joannie Baillie—Sir Humphréy Davy.—Washington Irving.— 
John G'bson Lockhart (his son-in-law and biographer).—King 
George IV. 


XITI. 
Contemporary Novelists. 


Fanny Burney.—Anne Radcliffe—Maria Edgeworth.—Jane 
Austen.—Jane Porter.—William Godwin. 


XIV. 
Personal Characteristics. 
Sincerity, honesty, energy, vigor, courtesy, hospitality, 


power of association, strong family feeling, reverence for an- 
tiquity, fondness for children and animals.—“Maid Marjorie.” 
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XV. 
Autobiographical References in His Writings. 

“Epistle to Erskine;*(a poetical account of how he came 
to be a poet.)—Introductionm to Canto III of Marmion.—Pre- 
face to Waverly.—Woodstock.—(The characters of Alice Lee 
and her father, and the dog, Bevis, are supposed to be por- 
traitures of himself, his daughter Anne and his dog Maida.) 


XVI. 
Characteristics as a Writer, 
Poet, Novelist and Critic. 


XVII. 
Last Years and Death. 
Dryburgh Abbey.—His journey to Italy. 


XVIII. 
What Scott Did for Scotland. 

Its h:story.—Its literature.—Its localities. (See “Lands of 
Scott,” Hunnewell.) | 
XIX. 
Questions for Discussion. 


Compare Carlyle’s view of Scott with Ruskin’s. (See 
Carlyle’s Essay on Scott; Ruskin’s Essay cn Fiction, Fair and 
Foul, and volumes 3d and 5th of Mcdern Painters.—His Influ- 
ence on literature —Russia.—Thackeray.—Dumas.—Are Scott's 
denouements usually dictated by the laws that govern the de- 
velopment of character, or are they the result of outside events? 
—Is Carlyle’s criticism just,—that Scott’s characters are not 
fashioned from the keart outward, but from the skin inward? 


THE BEST AUTHORITIES ON SCOTT. 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, by J. G. Lock- 
hart. (Edited by Andrew Lang.) 

Sir Walter Scott, by R. H. Hutton... (English Men of Let- 
ters.) 

Lands of Scott, by James F. MHunnewell. (This 
book gives not cnly descriptions of the places described in 
Scott’s poems ard novels, but also gives enough collateral his- 
tory to explain the meaning of the characters.) 

Literary Studies by Walter Bagehot. (The Waverly 
Novels, vol. II.) 

British Novelists and Their Styles, by David Masson. 

Sir Walter Scott, by R. Shelton Mackenzie. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Charles Duke Yonge. (In 
Great Men of Letters Series.) 

Sir Walter Scott, by George Saintsbury. (Famous Scots 
Series.) 

Hours in A Library, by Leslie Stephen. 

Aspects of Poetry, by John Campbell Shairp. 

Essays on Fiction,, by William Nassau Senior. 

Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey, by Washington Irving. 

Letters to Dead Authors, by Andrew Lang. 

Literary History of England, Mrs. Oliphant, vol. 2d. 

Questions concerning club study methods, authorities, etc., 
will be answered in this departmert. 

Communications should be addressed to Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, 62 Kirkland st., Cambridge. 


“The Club Woman is so helpful and interesting,” writes a 
Southern woman, “that our club is very much pleased that 
it subscribed for it from the very first number. We shall use 
the ‘Victoria Era’ program (in Club Study department) as a 
basis for our work in ’98-’99.” 


OPEN PARLIAIIENT. 


Conducted by Mrs. Edward S. Osgood. 


Will you kindly state in the “Open Parliament” of 

The Club Woman whether the book which contains 

the Constitution of a club and the signatures of the 

members thereto should be in the care of the corre- 
sponding or recording secretary in a club where the 

Constitution states that the latter officer shall receive 

and keep all papers, etc, belonging to her office. 

Duties of officers are usually defined in the By-Laws of the 
club or society. When not so defined the manual adopted by 
the club or society is the guide in determining such duties. 
When no manual has been adopted, common parliamentary 
law rules. In case of a conflict of authorities a motion and 
vote disposes of the question temporarily, after which a special 
rule or regulation should be formulated, or the By-Laws amend- 
ed. A special rule may be voted on at any meeting, while By- 
Laws are often restricted by the Constitution to the annual 


‘meeting, or, at least, require previous notice. 


The office of secretary will be especially considered in this 
number, in response to many questions which have been re- 
ceived. 

The secretary, clerk or recorder is a very important officer. 
It has become a well-established rule in nearly all organizations 
of any size to provide for a recording and corresponding sec- 
retary; the former keeping the records, the latter conducting 
the correspondence. 

It is the corresponding secretary who is the exponent of 
the club to the outside world. She should wield a facile pen. 
write a good hand and be possessed of infinite tact. Women 
often, in attempting to be business-like, succeed only in being 
abrupt. Written words will give offence where the same words 
spoken, accompanied by voice and look, would give an entirely 
different impression. 

The recording secretary must have a clear, distinct utter- 
ance, in order that her records and the reading of the motions 
may be easily understood; she must be a good parliamentarian 
and an accurate writer. The recording secretary records what 
is done, although fuller minutes may be kept according to the 
needs of the society. The secretary makes no personal com- 
ments and indulges in no complimentary remarks. She ad- 
dresses the chair and performs all oral duties standing. When 
a member of the association the secretary may make and second 
motions and take part in debate (some societies, notably city 
governments, employ paid secretaries not members). Of course, 
the duties of the office must be attended to; unless these are 
neglected, no objections can be raised. 

In the absence of the secretary the president asks for nom- 
inations from the floor for a secretary pro tempore and the 
names presented are voted on until some one is elected. It is 
better never to keep a meeting waiting. When the secretary 
arrives the pro tem. yields her place. 

Unless a special rule has been adopted giving the president 
a right to nominate a secretary pro tem, it should never be done. 
Such a rule is an infringement of the rights. of the floor, but 
if the floor makes it, why, then—precedent is only valuable 
until a better way is found. If wrong at the first, the sooner 
it is disregarded the better. 

The president of one of our most widely-known clubs said, 
when confronted with the statement, “but, Mrs. President, it 
has always been done so,” “That is no reason why we should 
always do what is not correct.” 

In some clubs the recording secretary sends out the no- 
tices. This is by special rule. Parliamentary law requires that 
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all correspondence be conducted by the corresponding secreta- 
ry. She must notify members of their election and of the limit 
of time when their fees are due in order to continue members. 
She must keep a correct list of members, with their addresses, 
and attend to all other business of the club relating to its mem- 
bership and its documents. 

This is as definite an answer as is possible to the foregoing 
question, as the article in the Constitution referred to did not 
, accompany the question. A club is governed first by its Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, second by its special rules, third by 
the manual it adopts, and fourth by common parliamentary law. 

A special rule holds good over a contradictory statement 
in the manual. , 

Address all communications for this department to Mrs. 
E. S. Osgood, 48 Winter Street, Portland, Me. Wherever a 
constitutional point is involved send a copy of the Constitution 
and By-Laws. All correspondence strictly confidential. To in- 
sure an answer in the next issue of the The Club Woman com- 
munications should be sent by the 15th. © 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


y NHIS department is open for questions on all sub- 
jects pertaining to women’s clubs. It will be an 
“Open Court,” in which every club woman is in- 
vited not only to ask questions but to assist in 
answering them. 
Half-minute questions and one-minute answers will be the 
rule governing all participants. 
Questions are numbered consecutively; replies should 
be numbered to correspond with the questions. 
Address all communications for this department to Corre- 
spondence Editor, The Club Woman, 104 School Street, 
Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS. 


18. “I wish some of your club correspondents would in- 
form us upon the following subject: ‘How We Got Our Clud 
House.’ Our club thinks we can never hope to have one, but 
I feel sure that other towns have obtained them with no bright- 
er outlook than we have.” ‘ 


ANSWERS. 

11. In your magazine, No. 5, is an inquiry under the head 
of “Questions,” and numbered 11, which can be answered satis- 
factorily, if the writer will send to Mr. Albert Shaw, editor of 
Review of Reviews, for Feb., 1898, magazine. I am sure the 
article entitled ‘““The Traveling Library—a Boon for American 
Country Readers,” will point out how a fine library can be es- 
tablished and maintained in any community desiring the same 
and with comparatively small expense. The magazine costs 25 
cents, and the article was written by Mr. Wm. B. Shaw. 

I offer the suggestion to the club woman who writes for 
information, hoping it may help her little club as well as others 
who are not aware of this fine opportunity to secure good 
reading. Amelia Weed Holbrook, Chicago Woman’s Club. 


15. Write the corresponding secretary of the G. F. W. C., 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.., 
for Constitution and By-Laws of that body, and to your State 
secretary for that of the State Federation. 

16. There are so many excellent books on civics that it 
is difficult to select for any club just the text-books it should 
use. It is advisable that a number of books be obtained and 


considered and the choice be made by vote of the class. The 
following firms publish text-books on civics: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Ginn & Co., Harper & Bro., Silver, Burdett & 
Co., American Book Co., the Werner School Book Co., D. C. 
Heath & Co. A letter to these firms will secure you circulars 
of information. We think it better for the class that civics be 
studied by subjects, in which case the greater the number. and 
variety of text-books the better. On this point we would like 
to hear from clubs studying civics. 

17. No. The State Federation has no power over the in- 
dividual clubs, except in so far as they may choose to comply 
with its requests. 


HOW TO HELP TEACHERS. 


At the close of an extellent paper, read by Mrs. Eliza T. 
Ransom, before the Thursday Morning Fortnightly Club of 
Dorchester, Mass., recently, she gave the following pertinent 
suggestions, which we specially commend to the careful atten- 
tion of club women: 

These are a few of the many ways that parents could be of 
the greatest help to me as a teacher; to recapitulate: 

Ist. Visit the teacher at the beginning of the school year. 

2d. Make her feel herself a part of your family while your 
teacher. 

3rd. Acquaint her with the peculiarities of your child. 

4th. Refrain from discussing the manners and methods of 
the teacher in the presence of the child. 

5th. Neither encourage nor allow the child to speak in a 
criticising manner of his teacher. 

6th. Never send verbal messages to the teacher, either 
write them, or deliver verbally yourself. 

7th. Acquaint the teacher of physical weaknesses of the 
child likely to interfere with his work, instead of trying to 
conceal them. | 

8th. Become acquainted with your child’s daily work. 

oth. Have separate meetings with your grade teacher 
monthly. 

roth. 
11th. 


Attend to his home work. 

Select reading that correlates with his school work. 
12th. Oversee his reading not relative to school work. 
13th. Encourage and assist him in the formation of a 

library and inculcate a love for the company of his books. 
14th. Attend to a helpful cataloging of library books, thus 

making a closer relation between the library and schools. 
1sth. Organize a society for the promotion of education. 
16th. Decorate the halls and class rooms of the school 
buildings where the first nine years of your child’s life and the 
formative period is spent. 
17th. Secure the services of professional musicians, readers 
and speakers whereby the children may all hear the best, at 
least once each year. 


Club women who contemplate attending the Biennial 
Convention at Denver, June 22d, should correspond at once 
with the management of The Windsor Hotel in regard to 
Hotel accommodations. This house offers an exceedingly low 
rate of $2.00 (on the American Plan) per day to visitors, and 
is worthy the patronage of members, being first-class in every 
respect, convenient to all parts of the business district, and 
but four blocks from Union Depot. Those intending to go 
would do well to write now and engage rooms. 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 


Presfdecnt, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, 
MRS. ELLEN M. HENROTIN, MRS. C. P. BARNES, MRS. FRANK TRUMBULL, 
’ Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. 1026 3d Avenue, Louisville, Ky. | 1439 Franklin Street, Denver, Colo. 
Vice-President, Corresponding Secretary, Auditor, 
’ MRS. ALICE IVES BREED, MRS. PHILIP N. MOORH, MISS ANNIE LAWS, 
. Deer Cove, Lynn, Mass. 1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 818 Dayton Street, Cincinnati, Onbio. 
| THE DENVER PROGRASI1. THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2 to 4, 
. in Club House of “Woman’s Club of Denver,” 
Monday evening, June 20, 1898, : Phases of Economic Work in Clubs, 
at 8 o'clock, Mrs. Lyndon Evans, Chairman, Chicago, II. 
| Board Meeting. Home Economics, 
) Tuesday morning, June 21, 1898, Dr. Mary E. Green, Chairman, Charlotte, Mich. 
| at 11 o'clock. 4 to 6, Receptions in Private Homes. 
| Council Meeting. THURSDAY EVENING, at 8, 
| TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 to 3.30, in Broadway Theatre, 
| 1. Conference of State Presidents, Mrs. C. P. Barnes, Chairman, Louisville, Ky. 
in Brown Palace Hotel, Uncut Leaves. 
| Mrs. Henrotin, Chairman, Chicago, IIl. Music. 
; 2. Conference of State Chairmen of Correspondence, FRIDAY MORNING, June 2gth, 8.15 to 9.15, Trolley Rid: 
| in Club House of ““Woman’s Club of Denver,” 9.30 to 12.30, 
} Mrs. Breed, Chairman, Lynn, Mass. in Broadway Theatre, 
: Joint Conference of the above, 3.30 to 5, | Miss Margaret J. Evans, Chairman, Northfield, Minn. 
| in Club House of “Woman’s Club of Denver,”’ Educational Conference, 
) Mrs. Henrotin, Chairman. in Club House of ““Woman’s Club of Denver,” 
Topics for discussion: Informal Conference on Club Methods, 
1. The relation of General and State Federations. ‘Mrs. Cyrus E. Perkins, Chairman, Grarad Rapids, 
2. The Co-ordination of Educational Forces. Mich. 
3. The Income of General and State Federations. FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2.30 to 5, 
TUESDAY EVENING, at 8, in Theatre, 
Social Meeting of the Board and Council. The Industrial Problem as it Affects Women and Chil- 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, June 22d, at 10, dren. 


Miss Clare de Graffenried, Chairman, Wash., D. C. 
Conference of Art Clubs, 
‘jn Club House of “Woman’s Club of Denver,” 
Mrs. Herman J. Hall, Chairman, Chicago, [IL 


in the Theatre, 
Mrs. Henrotin, Chairman. 
Addresses of Welcome by 
The Governor of Colorado; 


The Mayor of Denver; FRIDAY EVENING, at 8, 
Mrs. E. M. Ashley, for the State; in Theatre, 
Mrs. S. S. Platt, for the Woman’s Club of Denver. Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, Chairman. 
Response by Mrs. Henrotin. Art and Utility. 
Report of Recording Secretary; SATURDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON, June asth, 
Report of Corresponding Secretary. 9 to 6. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, June 22d, 2 to 4, Excursion. 


SATURDAY EVENING, at 8, 
in Theatre, 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, Chairman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Folk Songs of America. 
SUNDAY MORNING, June 26th, 
Pulpits of the City Churches occupied by women ap:/. 


Report of Treasurer; 

Report of Auditor; 

Report of Ways and Means Committee; 
Reports of Standing Committees; 
Fraternal Delegates; 


4.30 Excursion to Elitch’s Garden. SUND Committee. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, at 8, at 3, 
Education 
Two Addresses and Music by the Children. 
Miss Annie Laws, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio. SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 4.30 to 6, 
Addresses; I 
“scart n one of the Churches, Vesper Service. 
SUNDAY EVENING, at 8, 
THURSDAY MORNING, June 23d, 9.30 to 10.30, in Theatre, 
Civic Clubs and Village Improvement Associations, Mrs. E. Longstreth, Chairman, Phila.. Pa. 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Chairman, Phila., Pa. Three Addresses on “The Spiritual Significance of Or- 
10.30 to 12.30 The Press, ganization,” and National Songs. 


in Club House of “Woman’s Club of Denver,” MONDAY MORNING, June 27th, at 9.30, 
Mrs. Henrotin, Chairman. in Theatre, 
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Mrs. Henrotin, Chairman. 
Report of Nominating Committee; 
Election; 

New Business. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, 2.30 to 5, 
in Club House of “Woman’s Club of Denver,” 
The Literary Movement in the United States, 
Mrs. Marian McTredway, Chairman, Dubuque, Ia. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, 2.30 to 5, 
in Theatre, 
Conference of Literary Clubs in three Departments: 
Literature, Travel and History Classes, and Current Events. 
Mrs. May Alden, Chairman, Cambridge, Mass. 


MONDAY EVENING, at 8, 
in Theatre, 
Address by Mrs. Henrotin; 
Introduction of New Officers; 
Resolutions; 
Social Meeting. 


It will be readily seen that it has been the endeavor of the 
committee in charge to obtain specialists to give the leading 
addresses on each subject; either professionals, or women who 
are specially versed in the line under consideration. For in- 
stance, at the meeting on the afternoon of June 23, on 
“The Home,” the presiding officer will be Dr. Mary E. Green 
of Charlotte, Mich., president of the National Household Eco- 
nomic Association. It is possible that in connection with this 
meeting there will be an object lesson by a class of children 
trained by Mrs. Fischel of St. Louis. Mrs. Fischel, who is a 
very wealthy woman, is a devotee of this line of work. She 
trains classes of children in “home economics,” and teaches 
other women to train them, something after the manner of the 
kitchen garden classes. Her line of teaching goes further than 
the latter, taking up the ethical side of home life and teaching 
in a style based on the kindergarten methods, the duties oi 
each member of the household, and how they should be ful- 
filled. There will also be exhibits from the kitchen garden 


classes and the school of domestic science, both very suc- 


cessfully conducted by the Home Department of the Woman's 
Club of Denver, in connection with this meeting. 

Mrs. Lyndon Evans, who has worked so devotedly and so 
effectively in the clubs of self-supporting women in Chicago, 
the lunch clubs, evening clubs and others, and who will pre- 
side at the meeting of Wednesday aiternoon, devoted to 
“Phases of Economic Work in Clubs,” will tell the history of 
these clubs, the only ones of their kind in America; how 
through them the girls who earned their living have provided 
themselves with pleasant lunch rooms and nourishing, inex- 
pensive lunches; classes in a multitude of branches; circulating 
libraries, gymnasiums and many other benefits; and all with- 
out a touch of the bitter wand of charity, but pervaded by the 
beautiful club spirit, which makes all equal. 

At the educational meeting, Wednesday evening, Miss 
Laws, auditor of the G. F. W. C., will preside, and among the 
speakers will be Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, former vice-president 
of the General Federation; Mrs. Harriet Hickox Heller of 
Omaha and Mrs. John R. Coray of Utah. Thursday morning, 
on “Civic Clubs and Village Improvement Societies,” Mrs. 
Cornelius Stevenson will be chairman. She is president of the 
noted Civic Club of Philadelphia, which has accomplished 
so much in municipal affairs. Thursday afternoon comes “The 
Library Movement in the United States,” Mrs. Thayer of 
Iowa taking charge. As nothing except the public schools 
has occupied so much of the attention and practical efforts of 


the Federation as the public libraries, this will be a session 
of special interest to all earnest club women. Accounts of the 
traveling libraries sent out by different State Federations will 
be given, with special reference to the work in the South, 
where these libraries have been sent among the mountain 
people of Tennessee and Georgia, and the negroes of 
Louisiana. 


In the club house at the same hour will occur the meeting 
on “The Press.” Mrs. Henrotin will preside. The speakers 
on the Press will be Miss Helen M. Winslow, editor of The 
Club Woman; Mrs. Annie K. Spero of California, on West- 
ern Journalism; Mrs. H. C. Towner of the Midland Maga- 
zine, Ia.; Mrs. A. G. Johnson of Rome, Ga.; Mrs. Frances 
M. Ford of Omaha and Mrs. Ellen M. Cromwell of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Such questions will arise at this meeting as 
“Shall the club publish, or not publish, its proceedings?” ‘“Co- 
operation between the press and the altruistic movements of 
the time,” and so on. In passing, it may be said that the press 
women of Denver have organized a club, with Miss Minnie J. 
Reynolds of the Rocky Mountain News as president, for the 
express purpose of extending some courtesies to their sisters 
of the quill who may attend the Biennial. There will be a 
press headquarters, a reception to visiting press women, and 
what time the busy reporters can spare during Biennial week 
will be devoted to making it as pleasant as possible for the 
visitors. 


From 4 to 6 Thursday afternoon there will be receptions 
at private houses, to which the delegations will be invited by 
States, as in Louisville, and for which the most elegant man- 
sions in the city will be opened. 


Thursday evening, Mrs. C. P. Barnes of Louisville will be 
the chairman, and the subject will be “Uncut Leaves.” The 
speakers will be Miss Agnes Repplier, Miss Kate Chopin and 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


Miss Margaret Evans, president of Carleton College and 
of the Minnesota Federation, a famous educator, will preside 
at the educational conference Friday morning. Friday after- 
noon comes “The Industrial Problem as It Affects Women and 
Children.” Great care has been expended on the securing of 
good speakers at this session. Among them will probably be 
Clare de Graffenried of the National Bureau of Labor, who 
is noted for wonderful work in the collection of labo? statis- 
tics of this and other countries; also Mrs. A. P. Stevens, one 
of the most famous statisticians of the country, and Mary Ken- 
ney O’Sullivan. Mrs. Sidney Webb of London will speak on 
“How to Do Away With the Sweating System.” 

There will be a conference of art clubs on practical topics, 
like “The Decoration of Schoolrooms,” “The Effect Upon 
Children of Casts, Draped or Nude,” “What Can an Art Club 
Do for a Community?” Mrs. Herman J. Hall will lead this 


conference, and will tell what has been done by the Chicago 


Art Association, of whose executive committee she is chair- 
man. This association has done an immense amount, by ex- 
hibits, prizes, etc., to stimulate art in Chicago and create a lo- 
cal market for the works of Chicago artists. Mrs. Hall will 
tell just how they did it. There will also be a stereopticon 
lecture by Ralph Clarkson, the distinguished portrait painter 
of Chicago, on “Portrait Painting.” At the evening meeting 
om “Art and Utility,” Mrs. Candace Wheeler, president of the 
Associated Artists of New York, will preside. 


The Satyrday evening meeting on “Folk Songs of Amer- 
ica,” at which Mrs. Philip Moore of St. Louis will preside, 
will be extremely interesting. It will be in charge of Ville 
Whitney White, who will lecture on creole, negro, Indian and 
French Canadian songs. Miss Muldoon, the delegate of the 
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Louisville Woman’s Club, kas made a study of the melodies 
of the plantation upon their native heath, and she will tell 
and illustrate what she has learned among the old-fashioned 
negroes of the South. 

“It has always been a belief with Mrs. Henrotin,” says 
Minnie J. Reynolds, chairman of the press committee, “that 
women will never take their true positions in the world until 
they appear as teachers of spiritual truth. ‘Thus it was her 
idea that as many pulpits as possible should be filled by min- 
isters and speakers of the Federation Sunday morning, June 
26. At least 12 pulpits will be thus occupied. Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Stevenson, who besides being a worker for municipal 
reform is a great Egyptologist, will speak in one church on 
“Primitive Religions.” Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, pastor oi 
the large Independent Liberal Church of Chicago “and a 
preacher of power, will preach at the Unitarian Church. Mrs. 
Henry Solomon, the talented president of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, will lecture on “The Hallowing of the 
Home,” before the congregation of Temple Emmanuel. Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, pastor of the People’s Church of Kal- 
amazoo, Jane Addams of Hull House, Dr. Annette J. Shaw of 
Wisconsin, Miss Margaret J. Evans of Minnesota, Mrs. J. A. 
Robert of Ohio, Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey of Washington, 
D. C., Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker of New York and prob- 
ably Mrs. J. C. Learned of Missouri will occupy pulpits, also. 

Sunday afternoon there will be a children’s meeting, at 
which there will be music and short talks by Jane Addams, 
who will tell the children of the little Italian children of Chi- 
cago,—and others of the brightest speakers of the Federation. 
At the Vesper service, from 5 to 6, there will be two addresses 
on the study of the Bible in women’s clubs. At the big even- 
ing meeting, at the Broadway, there will be three addresses 
on “The Spiritual Significance of Organization,” by Jane Ad- 
dams, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, and Mrs. Belle Stouten- 
borough, president of the Nebraska Federation. Those ad- 
dresses will touch the keynote of the Biennial. 

At the conference on club methods, Mrs. Perkins of Grand 
Rapids will preside. Such practical questions as “Bureaus of 
Reciprocity,” “The Waiting List,” “Club Extension,” etc., will 
be discussed. The presiding officer at the conference of liter- 
ary clubs will be Mrs.~.May Alden Ward, president of Canta- 
brigia, Cambridge, Mass. 

There will be plenty of beautiful music, splendid chorus 
work, selections by a children’s orchestra and a children’s 
chorus, with vocal selections by fine soloists. Another feature 
will be the kindergarten, kitchen garden and club exhibits in 
the’ Woman’s Club house. Ninety-eight women, fourteen 
from each department, have been appointed by the Woman’s 
Club to keep open house and welcome everyone who comes 
to the club house. 

During Mrs. Henrotin’s visit to Denver it was decided 
to engage Trinity Church, which is just across the street from 
the theatre, and is one of the most magnificent churches in the 
country, for overflow meetings: If the numbers demand, every 
meeting will be duplicated in this auditorium, the order of the 
addresses being changed to permit the speakers to pass from 
one building to the other. Other meetings also are being ar- 
ranged by organizations which cannot gain the platform of 
the Biennial and yet wish to gain the ear of the visitors. The 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association will have such a one, at 
which all interested in Colorado’s “peculiar institution” may 
ask all the questions they please and receive answers thereto 
from the voting woman upon her native heath. 


“Club life is demonstrating to women the value of co-opera- 
tion in thought as well as in the various kinds of work.”’ 


_meals will be served at a reduced rate. 


THE DENVER TRIP. 


A delightful trip to and from the Denver Biennial is that 
furnished by a special vestibuled train that will leave New York 
on the morning of the sixteenth of June, stopping over a few 
hours in Washington to visit the public buildings, etc.; from 
thence to Cincinnati, where another rest will be made; on to 
St. Louis, where a day will be devoted to the sights of the city; 
to Kansas City for three hours, and on to Denver direct. 
Returning, it is proposed to stop at Omaha to view 
the Exhibition. Washington, Philadelphia and delegates 
from other cities West are expected to join us ei 
route, and a delightiul time is anticipated. Great con- 
cessions on the part of the railroads are expected and 
promised. A dining car will accompany us all the way, and 
The departure from 
Boston will be made via Fall River Line June 15. Upon arrival 
at New York, special annex service will be provided for transfer 
to Jersey City, where breakfast will be served and special train 
taken as above. 

The rates of fare have not been definitely named, but they 
will not exceed those in effect by any other direct line, and it 
is expected that the total cost of trip, including railroad fare, 
sleeping car, meals en route, hotel, etc., will not exceed $100, 
and possibly something less. Also passengers can, by applying 
at the ofhce at Denver, procure an extension of time on their 
tickets in order to give them the opportunity of visiting places 
of interest farther West; and, in fact, they will find that arrange- 
ments have been made whereby reduced fares will be given for 
that purpose. 

Gentlemen are most cordially invited to join with us in this 
trip to the most interesting part of our country. 

A pleasant company of New England club women have 
already joined this party, which will be under the leadership 
of Miss Helen M. Winslow. Correspondence from New Eng- 
land women is invited. Address Miss Winslow, 104 School 
St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


THE CLUB HISTORY. 


Mrs. Croly’s “History of the Club Movement in America” 
will far surpass in value and interest the expectatiors of those 
who have expected the most of her. ‘t will be the crowning 
work of this pioneer club woman, and will occupy a unique 
place in the world’s literature. She has collected all the data 
possible from clubs in every State in the land, and has woven 
it into a book that will interest all students of sociology as well 
as all club women. 

This history will contain 700 pages, and the wonder to 
those who have seen her stacks of manuscript, is how it can 
be crowded into that space. About two-hundred pages will 
be given up to the causes and growth of the club-idea, and 
later will fellow the work of clubs and federations. Besides 
the reading matter there are half-tone cuts of many prominent 
club women, club houses and insignia. 

The book will be published about the first of June, and 
will be ready before the Biennial. It will sell at $5.00, which 
is a low price for a book of such size and quality. All those, 
however, who subscribe before publication, accompanying 
their subscriptions with the price, will get it for $3.00, and re- 
ceive an autographed copy at that. This is the last month for 
$3.00 subscriptions, and there should be many to avail them- 
selves of this low price. Names and money can be sent to 
Mrs. Jennie Croly, The Chelsea, 222 West 23d st., New York 
City. 


The Woman’s Manual of Pa liamentary Law should be 
owned by every club member. 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The First Congregational Church in Lowell was well filled 
with earnest club women on April 13, for the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs had been invited to be 
guests of the Middlesex Women’s Club of that city, and hun- 
dreds availed themselves of the privilege of being entertained 
by this large and influential organization, which has lately voted 
to increase its present membership of 400 to 600. Miss O. M. 
E. Rowe, vice-president of the State Federation, presided in the 
absence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the president. Miss Helen 
A. Whittier, president of the entertaining club, welcomed the 
visitors and said that one of the first steps of the Middlesex Club 
after its formation was to enter the Federation. In a mod- 
est way, the speaker reminded her listeners that Lowell is the 
mother of textile cities, the first and finest school for instruction 
in that industry in this country, if not in the world, being here. 
She also said that out of compliment to the visitors the week- 
ly half-holiday of the school had been postponed until the mor- 
row, and that special arrangements had been made to enable 
the ladies to visit the classes at work, an opportunity that was 
improved by a large number between the sessions, 

‘Miss Rowe responded gracefully, speaking of the dignified, 
earnest and far-reaching aims of this club, and adding that no 
one can doubt that the city is benefited materially by such an 
organization. “I could not help thinking,” said she, “as we 
drew near this busy city, of those other women, Lucy Larcom 
and her comrades, who stood beside the spindles here from 
early until late, and yet found time to improve their minds by 
good reading and sending out their little magazine. It would 
have seemed incredible to them that such a large company of 
women as I see before me now could be brought together to 
consider so noble a subject as the study of history.” 

Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee of Watertown, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, then spoke a word for the subject of the day, 
the study of history, after which Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke 
of Newton was then introduced to speak on “The Worth of 


History.” He spoke of the charm that surrounds this subject, . 


for some minds who need no persuasion to kindle their enthu- 
siasm, while others, fully as well equipped mentally, hate it 
and marvel that anyone should waste time over such stupid 
matter as the memorizing of dates and mere outline of events. 
The way in which history has been written heretofore had much 
to do with the general indifference, the speaker said, inasmuch 
as dry facts about kings or intrigues of idle courtiers are hardly 
calculated to inspire enthusiasm in a country of busy workers 
imbued with the principles of a republic. Mr. Hornbrooke went 
on tc explain that the study of history teaches patience. It 
discloses a world where conditions have always been much the 
same. 
Political corruption is not a new thing. Bossism is not a 
product of this age. Every reform, every right of man, has al- 
ways been won in much the same way. It is. valuable also be- 
cause it proves how groundless is the belief that the past was 
2 golden age. 

Rev. Edward G. Porter of Lexington was then presented 
by Miss Rowe, as “a connoisseur in New England history,” the 
topic assigned him on the program being ““What New England 
Offers to the Student of Local History.” Mr. Porter is an en- 


thusiast as well as a student, and he gave in a spirited way some 
reasons why native Yankees should “stop and talk to farmers 
and chat with school teachers whenever they take cross-coun- 
try walks, to fill inquiring minds about facts concerning the 
past.” 


After the morning session, luncheon was served in the ves- 
try, and at the opening of the afternoon session greetings were 
brought from Vermont by Mrs. Temple, president of the Ver- 
mont State Federation, and from Oregon by Mrs. Additon. 

Although the Massachusetts Federation has listened to 
many fine speakers in the last five years, there has never been 
a more uplifting, helpful address made before it than that by 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson, whose subject was “How to Study 
History,” and as they listened to her they realized the force of 
President Eliot’s remark, that Miss Thompson has done more 
to revolutionize this study than any one other person. Miss 
Thompson began by urging her audience to come together as 
with one single mind; to merge the individual :elf into the 
greater organic self, the strength of this being measured by 
the absoluteness with which the individual self was given. 
“When we think collectively, we rise to higher, purer, larger 
heights than when we think separately. We cannot choose our 
methods in approaching the study of history. We must obey cer- 
tain laws, and we must give intelligent self-surrender. Our first 
questions must be: ‘What Is History? ‘What has this history 
for me personally,—what can I learn from it to help me in life?’ 
‘On What Specific Events Does the Development of Humanity 
Depend?’ Our lack of thought is the great fault of American 
life. Hegel’s theory leads us to the sources of life, and strength- 
ens us for every deed in every moment. The nature of man is 
organic, and explained by the one word organism. No adequate 
history has ever been written, for writers oi history have not 
gained the essential points. We should study the events of his- 
tory so as to make our life nobler and better. First we should 
take up the organization of the family, then of the village, town, 
city, nation. We should find the ideal of each city; that of the 
old Grecian cities was leisure, of Rome, luxury. That study 
of history which trends only to a collection of facts is a sham 
and a pretence- We should challenge every iact and see if it 
has any effect upon our life of to-day; if not, let it go. It 
would be an intensely patriotic thing for the women’s clubs to 
do, to take up the ideals of the various countries, to study their 
education, their religions, their progressions. Then should 
come the study of industrial life, of economic history, and the 
organization of nations. The millennium of this world would 
be a Federation of republics. The most important things for 
us to learn are the subjugation of the individual to the whole, 
in the home, the school, the church, the world. The develop-. 
ment of the individual comes next. What we do not earn 
through our own effort does not belong to us. The mere men- 
tal collection of facts is of no more use than lumber im a garret. 
We must test these facts with the question ‘How do they affect 
life to-day? Ask ourselves the meaning of history, the ends 
by which results were gained and to help ourselves individually 
by what we learn. History is the scroll of God, and what we 
want is to be the utterance of God’s truth.” 

Miss Thompson said that when club women come together 
for this “collective thinking” it shovld be a meeting with God,— 
a source of elevating all life that we may go fagth stronger and 
better. When we study history, or good literature, we are iden- 
tifying ourselves with God’s mind, and that as study is the re- 
ceiving of God, it is the most sacred of all work. At the close 
of her address Miss Rowe said Miss Thompson had done the 
greatest thing one can do for another: she had set us thinking. 

The next meeting, which is the annual one, will be held in 
Amesbury, by invitation of the Elizabeth H. Whittier Club, on 


Tuesday, June 7. 


Make arrangements now for Denver. Rooms are being 
engeged and if you have not secured yours you uiay be left 
without any choice. 
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TENNESSEE. 


Aiter a winter which seemed to have mistaken itseli for a 
Southern spring,—full of sunshine and balmy airs and inquisitive 
flowers, a genuine New England snow storm greeted the dele- 
gates to the Convocation of the Tennessee State Federation at 
Chattanooga, Feb. 2nd, 3rd and 4th. But it was powerless to 
chill the interest and enthusiasm. 

The Unitarian Church tastefully decorated in the Federa- 
tion colors, green and gold, held a goodly audience at each ses- 
sion, and several times inhospitably declined to supply the de- 
mand even for standing room. Though but two years of age, 
the Tennessee Federation, founded at the call and under the 
auspices of the Ossoli Circl: of Knoxvilie has been a pleasant 
surprise to even its warmest adherents. From the very begin- 
ning, the president, Mrs. W. D. Beard, nailed the word “‘prac- 
tical” to the mast of the Federation craft, and with the unialter- 
ing determination and commendable foresight of the able pilot 
has seen it anchor very close, at least, to the “promised land’ 
of ultimate success. 

Recognizing the urgent need in Tennessee for speedy and 
radical improvement along educational lines, Mrs. Beard ap- 
pointed with great care the Committee on Education. Miss L. 
Graham Crozier, the chairman, deeply interested in the devel- 
opment of her State and fully alive to the necessity for more 
practical methods in the public schools, had prepared a very 
thorough report, carefu'ly tabulated, of educational conditions 
throughout the entire State, and presented herself at Chattanoo- 
ga armed with incontrovertible facts. 

The program committee, Miss Mary B. Temple, chairman, 
was eminently successful in .rranging an educational program 
from which must accrue practical results. 

The delegates assembled Wednesday morning, Feb. 2nd, to 
receive credentials. After the invocation by Mrs. Wilson of the 
Kosmos Club, the greeting and cordial welcome tendered by 
Mrs. Eakin of the Woman’s Club was responded to by the pres- 
ident. Her address gave a glimpse of the work already accom- 
plished and outlined that planned for the future, all focussed 
about the central thought—State development along educational 
lines. 

As ugual, the brief reports from federated clubs were a most 
interestimm feature of the opening session. It is this interchange 
of thought and method which brings club hands and hearts in 
helpful touch and cements the bonds of fellowship. 


The afternoon session gave a very intimate touch to the 
convention from its significant caption—“What Tennessee is 
doing along specific educational lines.” It embodied “The 
Work of the Chattanooga Industrial School,” a paper of un- 
usual practical excellence by Miss Ernestine Noa, ““Domestic 
Science,” given with authority by one who has exemplified 
her thorough knowledge of this most honorable branch, Miss 
Stoner of the Tenn. University at Knoxville, and “Philosophy 
of the Kindergarten,” by Mrs. J. L. Menkin of Memphis, whose 
name has come to be associated with all that is unselfish and 
generous in connection with philanthropy as applied to the 
“wee ones, afloat like leaves on the stream of life.” 

The day closed with a charming reception tendered the vis- 
iting delegates by the two hostesses, “Kosmos” and “Woman’s 
Club,” at the elegant residence of Mrs. D. W. Steward, chair- 
man of the traveling library committee. Flowers, music and 
the essence of hospitality obliterated all memory of snow and 
ice outside. 

Thursday forenoon was devoted to the reports of the chair- 
men of educational committee,«traveling, libraries and reci- 
procity. There was much applause at the announcement that 
five libraries are already on the wing—here in the Tennessee 


Mountains—with Ossoli Circle and thé Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Knoxville ready with two more. 


The symposium at the afternoon session on: “Is Federa- 
tion a Factor in the Educational Work of the State?” was stim- 
ulating and full of encouragement for organized effort. Thurs- 
day evening furnished one of the overflows, and one long to be 
remembered by those who caught the full inspiration of je 
meeting.» Beside the delightful musical program, was preseuted 
a paper on “What is the New Movement in Education?” by 
Mrs. Walker Kennedy of the 19th Century Club, Memphis. It 
would be impossible here to convey a just impression of this 
scholarly and brilliant paper. It was an appeal for equal, thor- 
ough development of the triple alliance, “head, hand and heart.” 
It was a trumpet call to action; the piea of one who “looks into 


‘the future, sees the wonders that may be.” One club womar 


said, “if she had given us but one idea, that of ceasing to ex- 
cuse any and everything in our sons, hedged about with the 
old tritism ‘boys will be boys,’ we have done well to wade 
through snow and ice.” I would that every club woman in the 
whole land might listen to that soul-disturbing address by this 
little Southerner. 

Friday’s morning session was partially absorbed by the 
tedious revision of the Constitution, the most notable change 
in which enabled us an hour later to unanimously nominate and 
re-elect Mrs. W. D. Beard, who has so faithfully and admirably 
filled the chief office since the organization’s existence. The 
other officers are: Mrs. J. S. Gleve, vice-president, Chattanoo- 
ga; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Jonathan Tipton, Knoxville; 
Recording secretary, Miss Ambright, Johnson City; treasurer, 
Mrs. Dixon, Morristown; auditor, Miss Fletcher, Cleveland. 


The election of delegates to the Denver Biennial resulted 
as follows: Mrs. Clarence Selden, Memphis; Mrs. Samuel Mc- 
Kinney, Knoxville; Mrs. Thorndyke, Harrrman; Mrs. Follett, 
Maryville. | 

Among distinguished visitors was Mrs. N. B. Lowe, pres- 
ident of the Georgia State Federation. She gave an admirable 
talk on the work being done in Georgia; while Mrs. Lindsay 
Johnson, another clever, progressive Georgia woman, brought 
much that was helpful. 


Several bills were introduced. One for Compulsory Educa- 
tion was presented by Mrs. Perkins of the Ossoli Circle, Knox- 
ville. It was endorsed and will eventually go before the Legis- 
lature. Another, asking that women be made eligible to posi- 
tions on school boards, offered by Mrs. Clarence Selden of the 
19th Century Club, Memphis, was also adopted. And yet an- 
other asking the appointment of a library commission was 
introduced and adopted. A resolution presented by the presi- 


*dent of Ossoli Circle recommending that each federated club 


set apart two days in each year as “Reciprocity” and ‘Teachers’ 
Day” respectively, was unanimously accepted and many of the 
clubs are arranging to hold such meetings now. 


This notable convention closed on Friday evening with a 
second fine musical program and two addresses: The first by 
Dr. Charles W. Dabney, president of the University. of Tennes- 
see; the second was a most noteworthy, though simple and 
practical presentation of educational conditions in Tennessee by 
Mr. Wickliffe Rose, principal of the Peabody Normal at Nash- 
ville, whose interest and co-operation was secured by Miss 
Crozier, chairman of the educational committee. 


It will be observed that the one idea was kept uppermost, 
and carried through the entire convention—the bettering of our 
educational system. It is the tiny entering wedge that often- 
times clears the way for great things—and who knows but the 
Tennessee federated club women will yet pry open the some- 
what tight and rusty gateway leading to the higher paths of 
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learning—higher because more necessary and practical—and let 
in the wholesome light of possitle attainment? 

Altogether the Tennessee Federation owns a geod record 
for a youthful organization, and will present a yet better re- 
port of work accomplished in April, 18099, its next annual 
meeting. Annie Booth McKinney. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma seems likely to have a Federation before it be- 
comes a State. There are a number of flourishing clubs in the 
territory, as there are in Indian Territory. From an account 
by Laura E. Scammon we make up the following: 


The Philomathea of Oklahoma City was the first club 
organized in the territory, and among the twenty-five cultivated 
and earnest women who formed its membership, the majority 
had been active workers in the clubs of older cities. There 
was the woman from Boston; there were the two from Nova 
Scotia, and the remaining twenty-two represented seventeen 
different States. Mrs. Miller, the first president, was a Vir- 
ginian, an accomplished artist and a writer of no mean repu- 
tation, and under her able leadership the club completed its 
organization and set itself to a regular course of study. The 
first and second years were devoted to a study of Grecian his- 
tory and literature. The third year the club adopted the “New 
Method of Studying Literature,” by Louise Moertz, which 
covered two more years of systematic work. This year the 
study is of Russia, Germany and France in the nineteenth 
century. The literature and art and the present government 
of each country is being considered. Two Shakespearean plays 
have also been read, “As You Like It” and “The Merchant of 
Venice,” and “Macbeth” is now the subject of consideration. 


The Philomathea has not only been an educational factor 
among the members and in Oklahoma City, but it has en- 
gaged in various active enterprises of public benefit. It has 
founded a city library and, among other things, co-operates with 
the city in the care of the public cemetery. 

Seven years have passed since the organization of the 
Philomathea, and at the meetings, in well appointed drawing 
rooms, where the club papers are now read by electric light, 
where the magnificent roses are from their own gardens, and 
fruits are served from their own vine and fig tree, the mem- 
bers sometimes fall into reminiscent mood and speak of the 
early days. 

At one of the earlier meetings a lady, whose husband was 
a professor in. ‘Leipsic university, had translated French and 
German stories; an actress, who had played with Don Bouci- 
cault in Boston, gave Portia’s oration in a way forever after 
to make mercy the chief virtue of life, and a member who had 
taught music in Sidney, Australia, played a Beethoven son- 
ata. 

One lady, Mrs. Hamilton, of Glasgow, Scotland, who had 
been called that woeful distance to the sickbed of a brother, 
spent a day with the Philomatheas, and as she left them, re- 
marked: “I shall tell my friends in Scotland that I have seen 
twenty-five cultivated ladies gathered in a little twelve by 
twelve room in a territory not two years old. They were 
studying Greek literature with keen intellectual zest, and were 
the contented and happy mothers of families.”’ 

The Philomathea has been for several years a member of 
the Kansas Social Science Federation, and their able pres- 
ident, Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, has been chosen as the prophet 
of club fellowship on the frontier. It is this noble and gifted 
lady who has been the good genius of the club movement in 


Oklahoma. 


In 1896, a club of fifteen young ladies was formed in Okla- 
homa City called the Sans Souci. It is almost a part of the, 
Philomathea, being organized as an auxiliary, and its work 
would do credit to the parent organization. 

There is also the No Name Club, consisting of young wo- 
men whose days are employed in stores, offices and school- 
rooms. One of these ambitious girls says: “No matter how 
weary we may be at the hour of assembling, we go home 
rested and happy.” 

Scattered throughout Oklahoma Territory are twelve other 
clubs, each doing good service fcr its members and the com- 
munity. The Coterie, a club of earnest workers at Norman. 


_the location of the university, has succeeded in establishing a 


reading room and has the beginning of a public library. 

Kingfisher has two clubs, both energetic and thorough 
in their work. The Browning Club, of Stillwater, includes in 
its membership an unusual number of clever women. The 
Tuesday Afternoon Club, of Perry, is another which deserves 
special mention and from which more will be- heard in the 
future. 


Guthrie has a Chautauqua Club and a Cambridge Club. 
both influential forces in the growth of the city. 

At Newkirk a club has been organized by Miss Marie 
Mathis, formerly a teacher of French in Fairmount College. 
Wichita, Kas. 


The Indian Territory also has clubs and study classes. 
The Y. M. C. A. Club, of Wynnewood, is as exacting in the 
matter of study and as enthusiastic as any Eastern club. — 

The Merry Wives’ Club, of Purcell, is an altogether up 
to-date class. The membership limit is twenty, and the con. 
stitution starts out right bravely, as follows: | 


“Whereas, The ladies of ‘The Merry Wives’ Club,’ of Pur- 
cell, Indian Territory, do meet and band themselves tcgetlier 
for their mutual improvement and benefit; they do ordain 
and establish this their constitution; be it 


“Resolved, That this club shall be conducted on a broa'l 
and liberal basis, having for its motto, ‘Knowledge Brighten; 
the Sunshine.’ ” 


Provision is further made in the Constitution for fort- 
nightly meetings on Wednesdays, and for all the usual ar- 
rangements with an entire change of officers at the beginning 
of eaclJseason. 

The Merry Wives are studying American literature this 
year, the first topics being, respectively, ‘‘Prehistoric People 
and “Indian Literature,” and the last including Lowell, Whit- 
tier and Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The study leader 
is Mrs. Lloyd Phillips, president of the club until last year. 
and the present list of officers is as follows: 

President, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Sneed; vice-president, Mrs. 
Lucy W. Hawk; secretary, Mrs. Nellie McMurtry: critic, Mrs. 
Eva Cole Curtice; assistant critic, Mrs. Ida Coburn Childs: 
treasurer, Mrs. Adele Blanchard. 


Truly, it would seem that while in the States “the club 
is but one more interest crowded irto days already full of in- 
terest; on the vast, newly peopled plains of the Southwest. 
where women begin by living a life of solitary confinement 
at hard labor, bereft of so much ihat made the old home dear, 
and starving for the social and intellectual fellowships they 
have left behind—to them the club is as the bread of 
life. The Western dugout and Soutliern hut shelter many 
beautiful families, who are making the desert bud and blos 
som as the rose. Here is where club fellowship among women 
is most a benediction.” 


. 
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WISCONSIN. 


The Executive board of the Wisconsin Federation met 
April 7, at Eau Claire, and the gathering was the largest board- 
meeting which had been held—seven of the ten vice-presidents 
being present and all the State officers excepting Mrs. H. R. 
Vedder of Milwaukee, first vice-president, and Mrs. Faville of 
Appleton, auditor. 

The morning conference was on Federation work. One of 
the ideas advanced was that each district vice-president be an 
organizer in the district and visit the small towns where there 
are no clubs to further organization and stimulate Federation 
interest. Another suggestion was that a traveling reference 
library would assist materially in interesting clubs in each dis- 


trict. The establishing of waiting rooms in cities for farmer's . 


wives who may come to do shopping was favored. 

At the afternoon meeting Mrs. Arthur C. Neville of Green 
Bay, corresponding secretary of the Federation, gave the re- 
port of the reciprocity bureau; Mrs. Hall of Sparta, the report 
of the educational committee; Mrs. Bloomingdale of La Crosse 
gave Mrs. Hough’s report of the art committee; Mrs. E. E. 
Vaughn of Ashland, the report of the library committee. Mrs. 
Bloomingdale, on the question “Should Women Serve on 
Boards of Education?” considered the matter from two points: 
First, are they capable? which she answered in the affirmative; 
second, would it interfere with domestic duties? which she 
answered in the negative. A letter from Mrs. Orlady of 
Durand, a member of the school board, showed that her ex- 
perience corroborates this. Mrs. Neville said that in Green 


Bay it has not yet been feasible to secure a place for a woman 


on the school board, but the willingness of the board has been 
secured to a committee of the clubs to look into school matters 
and make suggestions and in a measure work with the school 
board. 

Mrs. Charles Morris’ address was a review of what had been 
accomplished by club Federations and an exposition of their 
value. She spoke of the first woman’s clubs,—Sorosis, founded 
in New York in 1868: of the first in Wisconsin—Clio, founded 
at Sparta in 1871: of the membership of 250,000 women now 
embraced in federated clubs in the United States; of the 150 
clubs now embraced in Federation in Wisconsin; also of the 
Fedcration in England, the two Federations in India, the two 
in Australia and that in Africa. She devoted attention also to 
the next biennial meeting of the General Federation at Denver, 
which she said is now the Mecca of club women. 


ALABAMA. 


In 1895, at the suggestion of Miss Mary La Fayette Robbins 
of the Thursday Club of Selma, a call was made by the Cad- 
mean Circle of Birmingham, for the women’s clubs of Alabama 
to send representatives to Birmingham for the purpose of 
forming a State Federation. This was a new departure for 
conservative Alabama women, and only a few of the most cour- 
ageous went up “for to see” what it all meant. Enthusiasm 
took the place of numbers, and with the Birmingham clubs 
then in existence, the “No Name Club” of Montgomery, the 


“Progressive Culture Club” of New Decatur, and the “Thurs- 


day Literary Circle” of Salem, the Alabama State Federation 
of Woman’s Literary Clubs was organized and came in line 
as the fourth State having its clubs federated. Miss Mary LaF. 
Robbins was made president. 

In 1806, the second annual convention was held in Mont- 
gomery. Other clubs had been admitted during the year, and 
some had withdrawn; membership was only slightly increased. 
The leaven was at work though, and after a delightful and 
harmonious meeting in the capital city, the delegates went 


home filled with interest, and the spirit of propagandism. At 
this convention Mrs. James A. Going was elected president. 

The third annual convention was held in Anniston, the 
pearl of Alabama cities. The membership of the State Federa- 
tion was doubled, and the roll-call was responded to by many 
new names from all parts of the State. The meeting was 
full of the spirit of progress, and the desire to enlarge the 
scope of the Federation was quite general. The following 
were elected to serve as officers until the May convention, 
1898—Pres., Mrs. Geo. B. Eager; V. Pres., Mrs. O. M. Rey- 
nolds; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Erwin Craighead; Cor. Sec., Miss Rut- 
son Hatchett; Treas., Mrs. R. H. Wilhoyt. 


The work during this season has made gratifying pro- 
gress—though much hindered by the demoralization through- 
out the whole State on account of yellow fever panic and quar- 
antine. The clubs were not reorganized in the south and central 
part of the State until Jan. 1st. The president called a meeting 
of the Executive Board Dec. toth in Birmingham. This was 
largely attended and much work accomplished. New com- 
mittees were appointed, others enlarged and, as far as possible, 
all the clubs were organized for definite work. Measures were 
taken for revising the Constitution, its scope being widened 
so that all constituent bodies of women organized on broad 
and humane lines without sectarian or political bias can be 


welded into one harmonious whole and become an influence 


for good in Alabama. This revised Constitution is to be 
ratified by the next annual convention in Selma, May 3 to 


6. It promises to be full of interest. Reports on Traveling 


Libraries, Education, Industrial Education, Town Libraries, 
etc., will be made and discussed. Ladies from other States 
have been invited to deliver addresses on their State work and 
methods. The advisability of joining the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs will also be carefully considered at this meet- 
ing. There are now twenty-eight clubs belonging to the Ala- 
bama State Federation, representing about five hundred women. 
There are eight clubs in Birmingham, three in Talladega, two 
in Anniston, two in Tuscaloosa, three in Montgomery, two 
in Selma, one each in Mobile, Greenville, Montevallo, Gun- 
tersville, Tuscumbia, Sheffield, New Decatur and Auburn. 


Alabama women have outgrown the State motto “Here 
We Rest,” and have adopted “Unity in Diversity.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The Second Annual Congress of Mothers will be held in 
Aberdeen, May 18, 19 and 20, 1898. It has proven, through the 
earnest efforts of the mothers, teachers, and citizens of Aber- 
deen, to be “The Kindergarten City of South Dakota.” The 
railroad and hotel facilities have also been considered. and all 
will be done to make this Congress a success, materially, as 
well as intellectually. 


While the “child-study” movement, in name, is a recent 
affair, in its underlying reality it represents the culmination of 
educational and social forces which have been at work for ages: 
and presents itself as a factor which must be permantly reck- 
oned with. It is a part of a psychological movement, and 
represents the attempt to state experience in terms of the indi- 
vidual, instead of the class, and to adopt training in individual 
needs and powers of service. 

The work in South Dakota has proven the truth of the pre- 
vious sentence. The success of the work in the past year. 
causes all hearts to glow with enthusiasm, and every village, 
town and city it is expected will be represented at this meet- 
ing in Aberdeen. Men and women who are foremost in this 
work will address the Congress on subjects pertaining to the 
home and school. 
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The officers are as follows: Edna M. Whited, Doland, 
president; Mrs. J. H. Perry, Aberdeen, Ist vice-president; Mrs. 
C. T. Howard, Redfield, 2nd vice-president; Mrs. W. J. Norton, 
Doland, 3rd vice-president; Mrs. E. F. McCoy, Aberdeen, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. L. A. Owen, Ashton, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. E. B. Korns, Doland, treasurer. 


Mrs. Aliceslves Breed is having a delightful time in China 
and Japan. She visited Hong Kong, Shanghai and other citie 
in the land of the Celestials, returning to Japan through the 
inland sea. She attended the Emperor’s garden party and the 
Cherry Blossom Festival at Tokio the middle of April, and 
then went on to Kyoto to the Fiower Festival. While she was 
in Yokohama she was considerably entertained at luncheons 
and receptions. Mrs. Breed’s daughter says, “Mamma does not 
think much of grown people riding about in jinrikishas, but is 
delighted with the shops and nice things.” 


ARKANSAS 


Following are the suggestions sent out by the Cormnmittee 
on Education of the Arkansas Federation to the club women 
of that State: 

The establishment of friendly and co-operative relations 
between parents and teachers. 

The provision of educational games and puzzles for young 
pupils. 

The employment of every means tu engender civic pride 
and national patriotism in the youth of the State. 

The furnishing of good books, magazines, and copies of 
celebrated pictures in sections and schools where they are 
not already provided. 

The encouragement, by every available means, cf a love 
of nature, art, and literature, in school children. 

The provision of school books and clothing for children 
who would be unable to attend school if not so cared for. 

The organization of a united effort among the club wo- 
men of the State for the moral, mental, and physical develop- 
ment of school children. 

The committee further recommend the general discussion 
of educational topics at club meetings, and suggests the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

The School Laws of Arkansas. The Needs of a State Re 
form School. Kindergartens. How to Train Children and 
Preserve Their Individuality. The Value of an Early Taste 
for Good Literature. Traveling Libraries. Education as a 


Preventive of Crime. Art as an Educator. Aids to Self- 
Education. Compulsory Education. Co-education. Higher 
Education. What is a Practical Edtication for- Women? The 
Rural School Problem. The Relation of the Public Schoo! 
to the State University. Manual Trainin., in Schools. The 
Value of Calisthenic and Military Drills in Schools. The 


Public School the Greatest Factor in Our Nation. 
These are a few sue~s:*iv2 ways in which the 
side of club-life mav nnd a field iar zs wine and reaping: 
The Educaticn Committee are: ‘rs. Frederick (Frances 
Harrow) Hanger, toro Scott street: Mrs. L. P. (Mary Kirby) 
Thomas, 1409, Louisiana street; Mrs. Clara McDiarmid. Fif- 
teenth and Center streets, Little Rock, Ark. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Woman’s club work in South Carolina is being more and 
more dominvied by the fine club spirit. and ir spite of the 
extreme conservatism of our people, and their tendency to 
follow in the ways of the past, club work is imaking rapid 
strides amin; our most progressive, and thinking women. 
The main work, however, is almost without exception upon 
literary aid cultural lines—department of sectict: clubs are 


? 
practica! 


very few in number, the Once A Week Club of Seneca being 
the only section club in the State. Among the pioneer clubs 
of the State is The “Shakespearean” Club of Union and 
“Over The Tea-Cups” of Spartanburg. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club of Charleston, S. C., Miss Louise Poppenheim, presi- 
. one of the most progressive and “up-to-date” clubs 
ar ung the younger club women. 

The “Once A Week Club” of Seneca, S. C., have issued a 
call for a convention of clubs to meet the 15th and 16th of June, 
for the purpose of forming a State Federation. Quite a num- 
ber of clubs have signified a co-operation, and a large number 
of delegates are expected. L. H. Coleman. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Rhode Island Federation’ 
was held at Anthony, April 23. The program opened with an 
address of welcome from Mrs. Ida A. Harrington, president of 
the Coventry Woman’s Club. Miss Ellen G. Hunt, president 
of the Rhode Island Federation, responded, after which came 
the reports of secretaries, treasurer and chairmen of the State 
correspondence. 

Three papers were given in the morning as _ follows: 
“Matthew Arnold and the British Philistine,’ Miss Mary L. 
Davis, Current Topics Club of Newport; “Childhood,” Miss 
Clara E. Craig, of the Sarah E. Doyle Club, Providence: 
“Myths,” Miss Marble, Fortnightly Club, Woonsocket. Fol- 
lowing these came further reports, the roll-call, revision of the 
Constitution and election of new officers. 

The afternoon session was given up to the literary lecture 
on “Voices of To-day,” by Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of 
Cantabrigia. A more detailed account of the meeting will 
appear in the June Club Woman. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


The meeting of the National Congress of Mothers will be 
held in Washington, District of Columbia, from May 2d to 
7th inclusive, in the Grand Opera House. 

Definite State orcanizations will be effected at this second 
Congress of Mothers, and duly accredited delegates from or- 
ganizations working along similar lines will be entitled to vote 
and amend, the Constitution and By-laws presented. 


“a 
agent, 


upon, 
Yelegates from general organizations will be welcome and 
Deleg from general organization 

will have special courtesies extended to them, but will not be 

allowed to vote. Visitors. will also be welcome. Mrs. Theo 


W. Birney ts the president. 


“VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOCIIE.” 


Seemingly every known device for the absolute security 
of valuables against loss has been employed by the Security 
Safe Deposit Co., corner Milk and Devonshire Streets, Boston. 
Double locked steel rails; linings of chrome stecl four inches 
miassive with their wonderful mechanism, their 
bolts, their bars: their time locks; the masonry; the marble; the 
electrical contrivances for instantaneous notification at police 
headquarters of the slightest disturbance of any nature; all 
breathe of .security. 

The most sumptuously appointed reading room in the coun. 
try is here for the free use of the company’s patrons. A 
heautiful parlor, especially for ladies, with every convenience 
for rest or writing, is another feature. 

This is one of Boston’s show places and one in which the 
uniform courtesy of President McPherson and the other offi- 
cials give added emphasis to their cordial announcement that 
“visitors are always welcome.” 
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Mrs. Harriet A. Higbee, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 


N health our natural appetites demand that which is 
needed by the sysiem, and may, as a rule, be followed. 
But as the greater part of the diseases of to-day arise 
from imperfect nutrition, the appetite becomes more or less 
fickle or unnatural and during illness cannot be depended 
upon as a guide as to what should be eaten. 
Then it is that someone must select the food and _ see 
that it is properly cooked. 


ist. That is best suited to the digestive ability. 

2d. That is palatable and at the same time nourishing. 

3d. That is varied sufficiently to supply all the elements, 
that the depleted and exhcusted system requires. 

4th. That shall be in such quantity that the nutritients shall 
he increased and the digestion never overtaxed. 

sth. That it is daintily served. 


There are but few food products that can be eaten un- 
cooked. These are fruits, eggs, milk, oysters and some vege- 
tables. But the majority of focd products must be prepared for 
the stomach by some method of cookery. The greatest care 
should be taken to have the food wholesome, adapted to the 
needs of the patient, perfectly cocked and served in the most 
attractive manner possible. Court science in cooking and art 
in serving. 

The invalid’s tray should be a dainty picture, each dish 
a delightful spot in the landscape. Simplicity should be the 
ruling thought in the arrangement as an over crowded tray 
drives away the desire for food. Give thought enough to what 
is to be served, as to select a tray of suitable size. Serve a 
single dish or glass on a small tray with a doily. A meal 
on a tray sufficiently large to hold the dishes without crowd- 
ing. The tray should be completely covered with a napkin or 
tray-cloth which should be dainty and snowy white. Use the 
prettiest china obtainable. A choice cup, dainty plates, thin 
tumblers, quaint, light spoons, arranged with perfect neatness 
and some thought for the harmonious blending of colors. 
There should be no clashing of color to distress a sensitive 
nature that has a natural appreciation of color, destroying 
the peace of mind and cheerfulness that should accompany 
every meal of the day whether served to an invalid or those 
in perfect health. Flowers are very acceptable on the tray 
of an invalid, just a single blossom with its accompanying 
green. Green is always restful to the sight, and often a sin- 
gle spray will give pleasure for hours. Violets, roses, pinks, 
or orchids and all flowers, dainty in themselves, are accept- 
able, but only a few or a single blossom at a time. A large 
bouquet on an invalid’s tray is as much out of place as a 
whole chicken or a plum pudding. 

Many think that those who are invalids or are ill must be 
denied all the good things and fed upon dishes that a weil 
person generally abhors. What a mistaken idea! Variety for 
those who are ill, (after they are out of danger) is just as 
necessary as for the robust and for the same reason, namel-, 
to supply to the body all those properties required for perfect 
nutrition. The body reduced and exhausted by continued ill- 
ness is without resources gad must draw from food ané air, 
all the necessary elements needed for cepair, and to restore 
health and vigor. What is so well suited to supplying these 


elenients as a natural food product th<zt contains all the ele- 
ments in the correct proportion required by the human sys- 
tem? A moment’s thought leads you to acknowledge that the 
food product as compounded by Nature is far superior to 
the food product produced by man from parts of Nature’s 
perfect whole. So this School recommends Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit for the ill and weak as well ac the well and strong. 
Recommends it as the doctor’s friend, supplying the long 
felt need of a light, flaky, porous bread. It is Nature’s rem- 
edy, readily adapted to all conditions. 


Following are recipes for invalid cookery, in which the 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit is combined with other natural food 
products. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit Gruel.—One pint water, saltspoon 
salt, 1 Shredded Wheat Biscuit, 1 cup milk. Bring water to 
a ‘boil, add salt and Shedded Wheat Biscuit, cook 20 minutes, 
stirring occasionally to prevent scorching. Then add the 
milk, let it come to a boil, and, if for an infant or small child, 
strain. 

Eggs en nest a la Shedded Wheat Biscuit—3 Shedded 
Wheat Biscuit, 6 eggs, % lb. butter, salt, white pepper. Split 
the biscuit and toast a nice brown. Separate the eggs putting 
all the whites into one bowl, and each yolk into a cup by it. 
self in which is a little cold water. Beat the whites until light 
and dry, then arrange on the halves of the biscuit. Make a 
hollow in the center of the whites in which place a small bit 
of butter, dust very lightly with salt and pepper; lift the yolks 
of the eggs from the cup with a spoon, ietting the water drain 
off, then place each yolk in a hollow, put a tiny bit of butter 
on top of yolk and set in moderate oven till whites are colored 
a golden brown; serve at once. A dainty dish for an invalid. 

Creamed Eggs on Shredded Wheat Biscuit toast.—4 eggs, 
Y, cup cream, I tablespoon butter, % teaspoon salt, 3 table- 
spoons QO. E. Cheese, % teaspoon paprica. Split and toast the 
biscuit. Break the eggs separately in a saucer. Melt the but- 
ter in the blazer, then add the cream. When the eggs are 
nearly cooked, sprinkle over them the grated cheese and season 
with the salt and paprica. Place the eggs on the toasted halves 
of buscuit, turn the cream over them and serve. 

Shredded Wheat Biscuit Jellied Apple Sandwich.—6 tart 
apples, % box Plymouth Rock gelatine (pink), 1% cups sugar, 
3 pints cold water, 3 Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Put the gela- 
tine to soak in % pint cold water. Pare, quarter and core 
the apples. Put the skins and cores into a sauce pan with 1 
quart of water and cook twenty minutes after they begin to 
cook. Put quarters of apple in sauce pan with 1% cups of the 
water and cook, covered, till tender, then add % cup of sugar 
and set in cool place till cold. When the apple parings have 
cooked twenty minutes, strain the boiling water from them into 
the gelatine. Stir until dissolved and add 1 cup sugar. Split 
the biscuit lengthwise into halves and remove some of the 
inside shreds, place a layer of the stewed apples between the 
halves. Into a long narrow pan that has been chilled in cold 
water, turn the dissolved gelatine to the depth of % inch, set 
in ice water until it hardens, then place the biscuit in a/row 
on the hardened gelatine top side down, and turn around them 
the remaining dissolved gelatine, set away to harden. Serve 
with cream. 


The third edition of “The Vital Question,” illustrated, 
containing, beside a valuable treatise on proper food, over 150 
recipes for combining Shredded Wheat Biscuit with other nat- 
ural food products can be obtained by sending 25 cents, with 
name and address to above School. 


io THE NEW ERA COOKING-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
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THE FIRST BIRD. 


AIL, song-birds! harbingers of Spring! 
Whose brilliant plumage mingled with the green 


Reminds the lingering snow beneath 
To flee to colder clime and scene. 
Your cheerful note and gay attire, 
With mate of quiet garb, we see 
The cedar berries eager cull, 
As swift you flit from tree to tree. 


And can it be that your sweet notes 

Will soon be stilled by reckless hand 

To deck the head of careless maid 

Who, thoughtless of life destroyed, can stand 


With head erect, and know that there 
She carries, to the public view, 
The lifeless form that gave the thrill 
To heart, that Spring had come anew? 
—L. W. P. 


WHAT CLUBS ARE DOING. 

THE WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRI- 
AL UNION of Boston is too well-known to need any special 
mention at this late day. This was the first of the Unions 
of this sort to be established in this country, and the good 
which has been accomplished by Unions in various cities of 
the United States is .ndisputable. The Boston Union, how- 
ever, started a new feature last year, which has been success- 
ful, and which is unique in every way, and we think has not 
yet been copied elsewhere. Two houses were taken on St. 
Botolph St., in which was established a School of House- 
keeping. One of these houses is occupied by six or eight 
boarders who constitute the family. The other is used for 
classes, and demonstration work, for both employers and em- 
ployees. The houses are modern in construction, and are fur- 
nished according to the latest ideas in hygienic, economic 
and scientific details. It is a place where women may go to 
learn the business of housekeeping; where the domestic prob- 
lem is treated scientifically according to the idea that house- 
keeping is a science and housework a trade. Classes in the 
theory and practice of housekeeping for employers have been 
held during the winter, and a course of practical training in 
all kinds of housework for employees has been carried on 
at the same time. Miss Maria Daniell is superintendent of the 
school and has entire charge of the house, and of the training 
of the employees. She also instructs the housekeeping classes 
in the practical details of housekeeping. Miss Daniell is well- 
known by her work at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, and 
the Chicago University. Courses of lectures on the Ethics of 
Housekeeping, the Economic Relation of the Employer to 
the Employed, House Sanitation, Development of Domestic 
Service, the Philosophy of Cleaning, the Practical Side of 
Housekeeping, the Art of House Furnishing, Domestic Ser- 
vice and its Relation to the Industrial Problem, have been 
given by such well-known authorities as Prof. Lucy M. Sal- 
mon of Vassar, Mrs. Alice P. Norton, Miss S. Maria Elliott, 
Miss Maria Daniell, Mrs. Henry Whitman, and Prof. Catherine 
Coman of Wellesley College. Miss Maria S. Parloa has lec- 
tured on specialties and other well-known authorities have ap- 
peared from time to time. There are a school housekeeper, 
cook and laundress, to assist in training the employees, and 


these receive a diploma when graduating from the school of 
housekeeping, which entitles them to a position through the 
office of the Domestic Reform League, connected with the E. 
& I. Union. 

It is interesting to note the cost of such courses, as this 
is a new thing in this country. The price for full course of 
instruction, two lessons a week, is $20, with special terms for 
special courses. Special classes are formed upon the applica- 
tion of six persons at any time, and at the meetings, discussions 
of the various reforms proposed by students of the Domestic . 
Problem, are enjoyed. 

The plan has had the co-operation of some of the best 
women in Boston and seems to be one good way, at least, of 
solving the problem of Domestic Economy, which stands 
before this country to-day. 


THE WOMAN’S INVESTIGATING CLUB ot Buffalo. 
N. Y., recently took the initiative in a tribute to the memory 
of that noblest and best loved of American women, Frances E. 
Willard. Press notices were sent, the hall of the Woman’s 
Union was secured, and invitations were issued to all the wo- 
men’s clubs of Buffalo and of the Western New York Federa- 
tion to join with the Investigating Club in a memorial after- 
noon, on Friday, March 18. At that time the Rev. O. P. Gif- 
ford delivered an address on the character and life-work of 
Miss Willard, speaking at length of her high ideals, her self- 
sacrifice, of her entire devotion to the uplifting of humanity. 
A collection for the Willard Temple of Chicago followed the 
address and quite a large sum of money was realized. This 
will be forwarded to the proper recipients as a contribution 
from the women’s clubs of Buffalo and vicinity to the Willard 
Temple Fund. ‘ Would it not be well if other of our women’s 
clubs would show in some substantial manner an appreciation 
of her who stretched forth such loving arms as the herald of 
a nobler society and a nobler humanity?—Agnes C. Wertimer, 
Corresponding Secretary, W. I. C. 


Mrs. Horace Brock, of Lebanon,- president of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Woman’s Clubs, was entertained on 
Wednesday, April 13, as the guest of honor at the “president’s 
tea,” given by the New Century Club of Philadelphia, at their 
club house. The reception was at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Mrs. Brock is a daughter of Mr. Dawson Coleman, a well- 
known Philadelphian of the last generation. Her mother, Mrs. 
Deborah Coleman, was the first president of the National, 
and also of the State of Pennsylvania’s Society of Colonial 
Dames of America. 


The Club Woman will send the Woman’s Manual of Par- 
liamentary Law, carriage paid, for seventy-five cents. 


Bought by the Government. 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder is purchased by the U. 8S. Gov- 


ernment for the use of families of army officers. This is a guar- 
antee of quality, for 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


was officially anaiyeed and found to be a pure cream of tartar 
powder or it would not have been bought. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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The work of the CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE is at present 
engaging the attention of the Massachusetts Federation to a 
considerable extent, and circulars have been sent out to every 
club in the State regarding it. The movement known as the 
Consumers’ League began in England some years ago. In 
June, 1890, the New York League was organized, having for 


“its special object “to ameliorate the condition of the women 


and children employed in the Retail Mercantile houses of 
New York City by patronizing as far as practicable only such 
houses as approach in their conditions to the standard of a 
Fair House, as adopted by the League, and by other methods.” 


“In order that its members might know which shops to 


patronize, the Governing Board was directed to prepare a white . 


list of shops maintaining fair conditions.” 

Leagues having the improvement of store conditions es- 
pecially in view have been started in Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, while the movement is taking shape in other 
cities. 

The League in New York now finds that by the aid of a 
recent act of Its Legislature extending the same State protec- 
ticn to women under twenty-one and minors in mercantile es- 
tablishments, that was formerly accorded to those in factories, 
it can turn its attention to another evil and help towards the 
suppression of what is known as the sweating system, by the 
aid of the consumer and by the use of a label guaranteeing 
that the goods so marked have been made under just aad 
wholesome conditions. 

The Executive Committee of the Consumers’ League of 
Massachusetts has been studying how to make the Consumers’ 
League a force for gocd in this State. 

It finds that acts of Legislature giving protection to 
women and minors, in mercantile establishments throughout 
the State, have been fairly well enforced by factory inspectors. 
But it seems certain that a Consumers’ League, if it is large 
and influential, may induce manufacturers to use its label 
and so procure for its members some guarantee that the goods 
they purchase have been made under factory conditions. 


There is a chance to begin this experiment in the under- 
wear trade which includes wrappers, tea-gowns and shirt waists, 
because the manufacture of these articles is more easily 
brought under factory conditions. A large demand for the 
label is necessary before it can be made practical for the retail 
merchant to ask that it be attached to goods or for the man- 
ufacturer to use it. On this account every club woman is 
urged to join this league and in that way to help the move- 
ment. There is no pledge made by members with regard to 
buying goods with the league label, but members will be ex- 
pected to use every opportunity to request its use and to 
patronize the houses whcre the sweating system is not allowed. 


embership may be single or in groups of not more 
than ten. Both single and group membership will be ($1.00) 
one dollar. Thke group membership card, while giving «he 
names of the group, must give the name and address of a lead- 
er, who alone shall have the right to vote at meetings and to 
whom reports and notices shall be sent. 


The pamphlet on the “Consumers’ League” by John 
Graham Brooks may be obtained for seventeen cents (which 
includes postage) by addressing Miss Edith Ballister, 610 
Centre Street, Newton, Mass. The pamphlet is also on sale 
at the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boyl- 


ston Street. 


Clubs and Associations desiring speakers on the “Con- 
sumers’ League” may address Miss Edith M. Howes, 416 
Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 


\ 
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SPRINGER BROTHERS’ FASHIONS. 


Examining closely the new styles at Springer Brothers’, 
500 Washington street, Boston, it looks as if while Fashion has 
decreed no startling changes in feminine fashions, she has de- 
vised some altogether charming and delightful novelties. 

The trimmed skirt is un fait accompli; last year we strug- 
gled against it, but the Springer skirt is so artistically and in- 
geniously designed to suit tall and short, lean and stout, that 
we can urge no valid objections against it. 

A good black suit is always a desirable thing, if not an 
absolute necessity, and at Springer Brothers’ establishment 
there are some very handsome ones. A garment of this de- 
scription has a new skirt with Spanish flounce in black cloth, 
trimmed with horizontal rows of diagonal braid on the pouch 
bodice, while the entire overskirt portion is outlined with the 
same braid. The blouse revers are faced back with checked 
basket woven black silk and tiny black silk buttons finish off 
the suit. 

The blouse suit above is of mode colored broadcloth, em- 
broidered in black and having complete front of blouse and 
skirt arranged.in rows of fine tucks. Blouse double breasted 
and fastened with cut steel buttons, with linings of fancy taffeta. 

In capes there are many novelties. All are short and full. 
Every one is fetching enough to excite the envy of almost any 
woman. 

Then those black silk jackets. They are the most tempt- 
ing things one sees this spring, they are so new, so stylish and 
so universally becoming. They are usually of peau de soie and 
lined either with black or colored taffeta. 

There are so many novel ways of trimming, however, and 
sO many new ideas in the new garments at Springer Brothers, 
that no description can do full justice to the splendid spring 
stock there. Every woman should go and see it for herself. 
They are always polite to callers at Springer Brothers’, whether 
they happen to be intending purchasers or not. 
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ABOUT SILKS. 


Claude Joseph Bonnet, the founder of the famous Lyons 
firm, commenced the manufacture of silks in 1811. In 1820 he 
was quoted in France as one of those whose black fabrics, per- 
fect and magnifi¢ent, were an ‘honor to Lyons. 

What was true in 1820 in Lyons is true to-day the world 
over. The same productions of the house of C. J. Bonnet 
hold the supremacy in the world for rare excellence and 
beauty. 

The history and gro of the house reads like a romance, 
but underlying all the foundation of this great business was 
the one object, to produce the best. 

It had adopted\the beautiful motto which is inserted on the 
front of the manufactory: “Seek ye first the kingdom oi 
heaven and its righteousness, and all the rest shall be added 
unto you.” 

We know the most intelligent of our readers are so well 
aware of the superior excellence and beauty of the famous make 
of Bonnet silks that, it is not necessary to enter into further 
particulars. The superb Peau de Soie, Satin Duchesse, Royals, 
Satin Brocades, Bengalines, Failles, Poplins, Black Cashmere 
Gros Grains, Black Brocaded Taffeta and Gros Grains, Colored 
Taffetas and their reliable make of Plain Black Taffetas are 
world renowned. 

They are made especially for gowns, and will give absolute 
satisfaction. They are the coming thing for costumes which 
are made in flounces similar to the old style. 

The fact that the well-known house of Shepard, Norwell 
& Co., Boston, has been selected to represent C. J. Bonnet & 
Co. for all New England, while it is a just tribute to their honor 
and reliability, is only what those who are familiar with their 
ways of doing business might expect. Their instructions to 
each salesman and saleswoman read: “The first duty of sales- 
people is to be polite to all customers. To sell goods is the 
necessity of business, but such results must be attended with 
never failing courtesy, which we consider a mark of excellence 
in our employees.” 

The fact that Winter Street has become synonymous as 
one of the great shopping strongholds of Boston is largely 
due to their efforts. 

If you are not near enough to Boston to call conveniently, 
drop them a postal card asking for samples and prices of Bon- 
net silks. 


Are you stead’: a drafts? Can you sit on dies piazza or by 
an open window with impunity and immunity from rheumatic 
results? If not, you will be interested to know about the hy- 
gienic underwear which makes these exposures perfectly safe, 
and keeps the wearer comfortable at all times. There is a light 
weight of the SILK SPONGE UNDERWEAR, manufactured 
and sold by Mrs. E. M. Briggs of 131 Tremont Street, Boston, 
that is not only cool and comfortable, but at the same time 
preserves the wearer from the evil effects of drafts or a sudden 
chill. It is inexpensive compared to other silk underwear, and 
is worn by many prominent people and recommended by the 
best physicians. The organization of women into clubs comes 
through the loyalty which women feel for each other, and 
their desire to help one another. This feeling is nowadays ex- 
tending into business lines, and it is right that it does. Club 
women should patronize other women, especially when they 
deal in the best goods. Write or call on Mrs. E. M. Briggs, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


It is a singular thing that women who spend the most 
time lauding and defending man against the “encroachments” 
of their sex make him out such a trivial and contemptible 
creature. The woman who competes with him does not talk 
about him as if he were a superior being, but she admires and 
respects and appreciates him. She has risen above the sex- 
against-sex idea, and considers him and herself as human be- 
ings, children of God, and joint heirs of the kingdom here, 
as well as hereafter.—Ellis Meredith in The Woman’s Journal. 


STORAGE 


—FOR- 


Furs, Winter Overcoats, 
Ladies’ Cloth Capes, Jackets, Etc. 


This season we shall use a NEW PROCESS of our own, by 
which all moth or moth eggs are removed and goods kept 
clean without the use of camphor, tar paper, moth balis, etc. 


PRICES VERY MODERATE, 


— 


EDW. KAKAS & SONS, 
$62 Tremont St. 


WOOD’S 
PARLOR TOBOGGAN 


jt 
a 
| SLIDE. 


The most satisfac- 

for children 
Prices: 6 foot, $3; 
8 foot, 84. 


Children are delighted with it and do not tire of its use. Just the 
thing for parlor aport, healthful and harmless, and does not 
soil or wear the c lothes. 

The Parlor Toboggan Slide is made of 3 ply veneer, in two lengths, 
6 and 8 feet, and is twenty-two inches wide. Can be easily 
folded up and stored a‘ way ina small space. Patent for sale 


on reasonable terms. 
A.M.WOOD - - MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CLUB WOMAN 


is seeking women in all parts 
of the country who have leisure to take 
in hand The Club Woman’s subseription 


work. Send your address to 


THE CLUB WOTIAN. 
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In the May Century there is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on “Club and Salon,” by Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason, 
author of “Women of the French Salon.” Mrs. Mason says: 

Of women’s clubs there is literally no end, and they are 
yet in their vigorous youth. We have literary clubs, and art 
clubs, and musical clubs; clubs for science, and clubs for 
philanthropy; parliamentary clubs, and suffrage clubs, and anti- 
suffrage clubs—clubs of every variety and every grade, from 
the luncheon club, with its dilettante menu, and the more 
pretentious chartered club, that aims at mastering 2 scheme 
of the world, to the simple working girls’ club which 
is content with something less; and all in the sacred 
name of culture. They multiply, federate, hold conven- 
tions, organize congresses, and really form a vast educa- 
tional system that is fast changing old ideals and opening possi- 
bilities of which no prophetic eye can see the end. That they 
have marvelously raised the average standard of intelligence 
cannot be questioned, nor that they have brought out a large 
number of able and interesting women who have generously 
taken upon themselves not only their »wn share of ihe work 
of the world, but a great deal more. 

One can hardly overrate the value cf an institution which 
has given light and an upward impulse to so many lives, and 
changed the complexion of society so distinctly for the better. 
But it may be worth while to ask if the women -f to-day, 
with their splendid initiative and boundless aspirations, are 
not going a little too fast, getting entangled in too much ma- 
chinery, losing their individuality in masses, assuming more 
responsibilitity than they can well carry. 


The New Era Cooking School of Worcester, Mass., 
founded a little more than a year ago, has inaugurated a cru- 
sade in favor of the sorrowing masses of American men, wo- 
men and children, who have so long groaned under the yoke 
of the pretenders in our kitchen. Mrs. Harriet A. Higbee is 
the capable and cultured superintendent of this school and 
the Hon. H. D. Perky is the founder and earnest and power- 
ful expounder. The school has published a book, “The Vital 
Question,” in which are set forth in lucid and convincing 
style its teachings for the betterment of humanity; and ap- 
pended thereto are some hundreds of recipes for dishes solid, 
substantial, dainty, appetising, adapted to either the fretful 
child in the irritable fever of dentition, the worn and wasted 
mother who must supply nourishment for her babe and energy 
for her household, the exhausted professional or business man 
who feels daily that he is putting more strength into his affairs 
than he can acquire from his food, and who perhaps is driven 
to borrow deceitful strength from alcohol, or the athlete who 
seeks the food which will yield him the maximum of strength 
and endurance with the least tax upon his digestion. 


The BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLUB is made 
up, as its title indicates, of teachers in the Boston public 
schools. They hold meetings every month when they have ad- 
dresses by lecturers of ability and a club dinner at one of the 
leading hotels. They discuss the best methods of education, 
but are by no means confined to that subject, being interested 
in all progress and in good literature. The secretary writes: 
“We have resumes of the articles in The Club Woman at our 
club meetings.” 

The club belongs to the State Federation and jis in every 
sense an active and up-to-date organization. 


ABOUT SADDLES. 


Anatomica! Saddie 


Anatomical, 


; See how the cushions receive the 
pelvis bones and rest the body, 


Prevents pressing on the sensitive parts—injury impossible: 

and after a long ride you don’t fee! stiff and sore. 

will not surprise you now tha 6 medical pro 

of the country has endorsed the Christy Saddle. as 


Adopted and furnished as a regular equipment without 
additional charge, by all the leading manufacturers of high 
grade bicycles. 


A. GC. SPALDING & BROS. 
NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


Mining News Service. 


Before making investments in mining prop- 
ositions get accurate information upon which to 
base your conclusions. 

We command the services of the best Min- 
ing Engineers and Metallurgists in the country, 
located at every important point between Bos- 
ton and San Francisco. 

3322 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 7 WALL STREET. 


Boston Representative vt wt 


GEORGE A. CRAWFORD, 


ROOM 409 .. SEARS BUILDING. 
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Your Boy 


is your pride—naturally. You like to see him well dressed. 
Well, take our word that nothing will make him look more 


“swell” than one of"our— 
Boys’ Topcoats. 


They're made just like men’s Spring Overcoats, from cov- 
ert cloths and whipcords, and they fit boys of 3 years old and 
upward. Prices $3.75 to $7.50. 

Browning, King & Co., Largest Clothiers in the World, 
Washington and Kneeland Sts. (Boys’ Knee Pants, soc.) 


Mothers of Boys 


should be specially interested in our Children’s Department, 
particularly in our showing of— 
Juvenile Suits and Knee Pant Suits. 
The former are for bits of fellows, 3 to 8 years old, while 
the latter—of different cut, naturally—run up to 16 years. 
They’re stylish, durable and inexpensive—$3.50 and $5. 
Our ladies’ parlor is at your service. . > 
Browning, King & Co., Largest Clothiers in the World, 


Washington and Kneeland Sts. (Seen our $2 Hat?) 


Neckwear for Women. 


When we brought out the “Ton” Scarf, lately, it instantly 
“took the town” as the most stylish bit of neckwear ever seen 
here. 

To our gratification it a only pleased the men, but the 
fashionable women as well. They called for i in numbers. 

Hence our new department of Siiweer for women—full 
of the most fetching things. 

Browning, King & Co., Largest Clothiers in the World, 
Washington and Kneeland Sts. (Our $2 Hat is O. K.) 
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LADIES 
LADI ! 
3 YOU RUN NO RISK Ss 
in hasi = 
= purcnasing a = 
= 
S S 
3 
S 
S 
S For if after ten days’ trial you think you don’t want it \ = 
YOU GET YOUR MONEY BACK. 
3S The “Safety Poise” is the invention of a medical expert, S 
a and brings the pressure where it belongs. | S 
S PRICE, $5.00. S 
=} Newell Manufacturing Co. & 
= 41 acd 42 AMES BLDG., Boston, Mass. 
Circulars and booklet mailed free. 


The Loki 
Burner. 


Adapted to any Range, makes gas from 
kerosene oil, and burns it, instead, of 
coal, summer and winter. The fire is 
clean, quiet, economical, makes no dif- 
ference in insurance, runs by gravity 
pressure, and does better work than can 
be done with coal. 

Consumes one gallon of oil for six 
hours of fire; heats uniformly and 
steadily; is quickly lighted and instant- 
ly put out; must have chimney connec- 
tion, so prevents vitiating air of room. 

Send for circular and references. 


Berner on grate with connections. 


Exhibition and Salesroom, 35 Cornhill, Boston. 


GHARLES A. PHELPS, Manager. 
Telephone, Haymarket 7143. 
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“The Survival of the Fittest.” 


EDUCATION. 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines, entered yy 1sth year, 
_  §8eptember, 1897. In its sphere itis A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 
However crowded with reading matter your table may be, am : should not 
ail to take and read the oldest and best e ucational monthly 
magazine in the U nived States. All articles printed in Education 
are STRICTLY ORIGIN 
It is contributed to, and read 3 many of the leading educators of the day. 
No progressive teacher can afford to do without it. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. 


Sample Copy forsix 2-centstamps. Try it fora year. 


KASSON & PALMER, 
Publishers, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, 


MILLER’S HOTEL. 


39 and 41 W. 26th Street, New York City. 


(Between Broadway and Sixth Ave.) 


Clean, Quiet, Comfortable. 
Especially adapted to families, and ladies, 


travelling alone or in parties. 


Special Rates of $2.50 per Day, 


American Plan, to Club Women. 


CHARLES H. HAYNES, Proprietor. 


DENVER. 


Go to the Denver Biennial via the following route : 

From Boston, Fall River line to New York; from 
there over the Baltimore & Ohio route to Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cincinnati and St. Louis; over the Missouri 
Pacific to Kansas City, Pueblo, Colorado Springs to 
Denver. 

Returning over the Rock Island and B. & O. lines, via 
Omaha, Chicago and Cleveland. 

A fine special train will be put on to accommodate the 
delegations from New England, New York, New Jersey 
and Philadelphia, who have decided on this route. 


Rates Low the Lowest 


With privileges of stop-overs going and coming, and ex- 
tension of return tickets. 

MISS HELEN M. WINSLOW 
Will conduct the New England party. Application should 
be made to her at 
104 SCHOOL STREET, - - - EGLESTON SQUARE, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Open Sundays ana Holidays. 


6.30 P. M. 


Telephone, Boston, 2931. 


Tremont Turkish Bath. 


Best Ventilated Bath in America. Large 
Swimming Pool. The Baths are a Sure 
Cure for Colds and Rheumatism. ##¢¢¢ 


Attendants are competent ana courteous. 
Ladies: Week Days, 9 A. M.to1 P.M. Sundays, 1.30 to 


Gentlemen: Week Days, | P. M. to8 A. M. Sundays, 
until J P. M. and All Night. 


"7 6 Tremont Street, under Cremont Cheatre, Boston. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
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GHAKSPERE STUDY 
Conducted by MISS IRENE M. BROWN. 


* Single topics or courses of six, ten or twelve arranged for 
clubs or private classes. For terms and references apply to 


BELLEVUE ST., WEST ROXBURY, BOSTON. 
LECTURES. ttle classes in English litera- 
SOCIOLOGY. 
EVO LUTI O N i For terms and subjects address, 


168 WILLIAMS ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MRS. MAY ALDEN WARD 


LECTURE 
Spain in the Nineteenth Century. 


62 KIRKLAND STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Mrs. BELLE PLATT WILLIAMS, Reader (assisted by 
Mrs. Annie Platt Hentz, Soprano), is open for engagements 
for her lecture, “The Laureate of Greater England,” with 
—— ag songs illustrating the range and variety of Kip- 
ing’s work. - 
so. For terms and dates address 550 Cambridge St., Allston, 

88s, 


The Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law, 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


This manual is especially prepared for the use of wo 
men in their clubs Parliamentary principles and rules 
are given, the reasons why certain things are done are 
explained, and supplemented by practical illustrations, 
which make clear the points presented. The book is 
made as elementary and simple as possible, and thous- 
ands of women who are organizing clubs will find it 
just what they want. 

Among the subjects included are: How to Organize a 
Meeting; How to Form a Permanent Society; Calling 
to Order; Addressing the Chair; Election of Officers; 
Model of a Constitution and By-Laws; The Quorum; 
Routine Business; The Order of Business; How 
to Make, Second, State and Put Motions; Rules for De- 
bate; Contesting and Yielding the Floor; The Previous 
Question; Different Methods of Voting; The Votes; Re- 
consideration of Votes; Nature and Effect of Amend- 
ments; Ways to Amend; Dependent and Independent 
Motions; The Motions to Adjourn, to Lay on the Table, 
to Postpone, and to Commit; The Committee’s Duties 
and Its Report; Questions of Privilege, and Questions of 
Order; all carefully explained and illustrated. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law is used 
as the authority in the conduct of all Meetings by 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Single copy 75 cents. Six or more copies 60 cents 
each. Sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


The Club Woman, , 104 School Street, 


gleston Sq., Boston. 


Parliamentary Usage and Extempore Speaking. 


PUBLIC DRILLS AND PRIVATE CLASSES. 
Classes Limited to Twenty-Four Members. 


Each member must preside and serve as secretary in turn, 
One hour is given to theory, the other to practice. Instruction 
in Physica! Culture, Voice Culture. Correct Expression and 
After-Dinner Speaking is also included. 


Drills Unlimited. Two hours given to cach. 


For terms address 


Mrs. Edward Sherburne Osgood, 
48 WINTER ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


MIME. WALDRON, Electrician and 
Specialist, will receive patients for 
the permanent cure of this annoy- 
ing blemish, and of Moles, Warts 
and similar excrescences by a spe- 
cial gentle method, approved ¥ 
physicians, absolutely sure an 

ainless. Without scars or discom- 
ort of any kind. Consultation or 
correspondence cordially invited 
and strictly confidential. Highest 
references. Private parlors. 131 
NEWBURY ST., NEAR COPLEY $0., BOSTON. 


HYPERTRYCHOSIS 


(Superfluous Hair). 


ITS ROOTS 
DESTROYED BY 
ELECTRICITY. 


FRAZAR PARTIES. Frazas 


offers six attractive routes for parties in Europe this com- 
ing summer, with reasonable prices that cover all expen- 
ses. 


Itineraries now ready. Address: 
Mrs. M. D. Frazar, mag: 


DENVER, rt Visitors and Delegates 
COLO. * to the Biennial Conven- 


tion will find that thes 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


will give them more for their money than any 
other hotel inthe city. Located but three blocks 
from the Union Depot. Strictly first-class. The 
Windsor service is equal to any $3 a day house. 
RATES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


DR. GEORGIA MERRIAM 
Will give Lectures before Clubs, Schools and from the Platform, 


on the following rem : A Saunter Through Paris; tr 
tative Analysis of Food (Illustrated by Government ); 
Hygiene} ity; Hygienic Dress. 


BROWN GABLE, BUCYRUS, OHIO. 
OFFICIAL BADGES + + 
of thee CENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. Price, ; 


with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; with- 
out hooks, 50 cents. 
Recording Secretary. 


MRS. C. P. BARNES, 
1026 3d AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KY 


Address the 


